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B.R.C. Welded Fencing has 
Greatest Rust-Resistance 


BECAUSE B.R.C. FENCING IS HEAVILY 
GALVANISED AFTER MANUFACTURE. 





In B.R.C. Fencing welded joints take the place of the knots and 
ties in ordinary fencing, and each length or roll of B.R.C. becomes 
one continuous indivisible framework. This complete unity pre- 
vents all movement or chafe at the joints and makes possible the 
B.R.C. process of heavy galvanising after manufacture. 


Recent scientific tests made upon sections of B.R.C. Fencing — cut 
at random from different rolls—have proved that the rust-resist 
ance of B.R.C. is much greater than that of any other fenciag 


Particulars of these tests are given in the new B.R.C. Fencing 
Catalogue, post free. 


B.R.C. WéELDED 
wire FENCING 


New Catalogue post free from 


HALL & PICKLES (Fencing Dept.), 23, PORT ST., MANCHESTER. 
C.W.H- 
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FOR COUNTRY 
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and Suction 


Gas Plants 





Particulars in Catalogue “ L.” 
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London Office: 75b, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


173a, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 24, Lower Ormond Quay. Dublin; and at Melbourne. 
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AEGE 


Fine Pure Wool 
SHIRTS 


For Quality and Distinction. 









You need only examine a 
Jaeger Shirt to realise how 
cut and workmanship, down 
to the smallest details, are 
attended to. 


Please call and see the 
new designs or write 
for patterns. 


LONDON JAEGER DEPOTS 
126, Regent Street, W. 
102, Kensington High Street, W. 
456, Strand, W.C. 
115, Victoria Street, S.W. 
30, Sloane Street, S.W. 
85 & 86, Cheapside, E.C. 
Jaeger Fancy Shirt, 


from 9/6 


Sold at fixed London prices in all 
principal towns. 
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Scientific Egg Production. 


N several occasions of late it has come within our 
province to say a few words about the raising 
of chickens for the table, and it may be useful 
to remind our readers that the articles on this 
subject by Mme. Albert Jasper are now in 

hand and will be published shortiy. Further comment on 
that branch of the subject may be postponed till they appear. 
Mme. Albert Jasper has much to say that will be novel and 
instructive to English poultry keepers. The Belgians, 
among whom she has been working, have carried this branch 
ol la petite culture to a very high state of perfection. They 
are the greatest adepts at making the most of whatever 
comes into their hands. But the other branch of poultry 
keeping, that of producing eggs, is probably as well under- 
stood in Great Britain as it is anywhere else in the world. 
In our “ Country Notes” comment is made upon the excep- 
tionally good report on a laying competition which has been 
made tor the Board of Agriculture by Mr. Leigh, and this 
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opens up great possibilities for the British poultry kecper. 
The report shows that doing the thing on the most expensive 
scale—that is, supplying very ample house accommodation, 
plenty of exercise ground, and food of the best, both in 
quantity and quality—the returns are so good that they 
enable a handsome profit to be shown. In part this was 
no doubt due to the war, because the price realised for 
eggs has averaged close upon Is. 6d. a dozen, which would 
be high in ordinary years. Yet every consumer is well aware 
that even in uneventful, commonplace times there is great 
difficulty in procuring new laid eggs in winter. That is 
really the problem which awaits solution. 

The British farmer in his own fatalistic way resigns 
himself to the belief that there is a period in winter when he 
cannot expect any returns from his poultry. He lets them 
scratch about his stackyard and occasionally wrings the neck 
of one for eating, but he has not condescended so far to set 
about making the hens lay eggs in winter. The truth is 
that the return, as far as he knows it, has not been sufficient 
to dazzle his eyes. He is still under the belief of his fore- 
fathers that if the return from chickens, without going too 
closely into the amount of grain they have consumed, is 
sufficient to buy his wife a new gown at Easter, there is no 
reason to complain. The people who are revolutionising 
the little art of producing fresh eggs in winter are, as a matter 
of fact, newcomers in the field. They specialise in egg 
production, and especially in getting winter eggs. In their 
hands it has not by any means proved difficult, and it has 
been a very remuxerative business during the present year. 
Even at the moment when we are near the end of March 
and eveiy hen is laying that is likely to lay, the price has 
not gone down to anything like the level that was expected. 
In the country new laid eggs sell easily at 14d. each, and in 
the stores’ lists they are priced higher than that. Besides, 
the poultry keeper who has been at pains to form his own circle 
of customers is not always kept down to the market price. 
It is notorious that among the highest priced new laid egg 
(so called) a stale one will frequently occur, and the reason 
is wellknown. The preservation of eggs is a practice attended 
to by those who keep a good head of poultry, and, human 
nature being what it is, no surprise need be felt when we say 
that those who guarantee a certain weekly supply to a mer- 
chant will sometimes, when the chickens have tailed to do 
their duty, supplement the store of genuine new laid eggs 
by a raid on the jar where they are preserved in water glass. 

But this is not the method pursued by those who take 
up the business in very serious earnest. They find that it pays 
best in the long run to produce a good-sized egg and to sell 
it with a guarantee, written or spoken, that it is new laid. 
There are enough purchasers in Great Britain to make it 
worth while—enough consumers, that is to say, who appreciate 
the difference between the egg that comes to them practically 
straight from the nest and that other which they denominate 
a ““shop”’ egg. Hence the poultry keeper who prefers to 
walk by the straight path and give his customers what he 
pretends to give, namely, an absolutely fresh egg, with no 
stale ones intervening here and there to disturb the relish 
of the breakfast, has no difficulty in obtaining a price that 
makes it worth while. Moreover, the war is showing the 
easiest and most profitable way of feeding for this pur- 
pose. Necessity, according to the proverb, is the mother 
of invention, and when feeding stuffs 1ule so high, mother 
wit has devised many interesting ways of supplying the 
chicken with nourishment of the kind it requires. It is 
recognised by many that to feed chickens on cereals, either 
in a simple or a ground form—that is to say, either in the 
shape of wheat, barley or oats, or the ground meal or even 
the offals of these—is not only bad business at the price which 
has to be paid, but closely approaching a sin at a moment 
when a shortage of food may ai any time occur. In an ordi- 
nary household, where the flock of chickens does not number 
more than a dozen or so, they may be fed with the best results 
from the ordinary household scraps. 





Our Frontispiece. 
W* publish this week a portrait study of Miss 


Farquharson, daughter of Mr. Alexander Haldane 
Farquharson of Invercauld and Braemar Castle. 


*.* lt is particularly requesied that no permissions to phoiograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on bekalf of CouNTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ar 
received, the E-ditor would esteem the kindness of readers ij they would forward 
the correspondence al once to him. 
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RANCE has set a great example to the other nations 
by publishing a review of the war which does 
not in the slightest degree gloss over the early 
failures of the Allies. At the beginning the 
latter were completely outnumbered, and they 

blundered freely. In Alsace they should have occupied 
Mulhouse and cut the bridges of the Rhine at and below 
Huningen. But this operation was badly carried out by 
a leader “‘ who was at once relieved of his command.” The 
battle in the North was postponed till the arrival of the British 
Army. On August 21st the French offensive began, with 
ten army corpsin the centre. It failedthe next day. ‘“* There 
were in this affair individual and collective failures, impru- 
dences committed under the fire of the enemy, divisions 
ill engaged, rash deployments and precipitate retreats.”’ 
On the 22nd the enemy succeeded in crossing the Sambre, 
and the French Army fell back from Mons perturbed by 
the belief that the enemy was threatening its right. Again 
both the French and the British had to perform a strategic 
retreat, while the Germans pushed on victoriously with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. On the evening of September 5th General 
Joffre issued to the commanders of armies this desperate 
message: ‘ The hour has come to advance at all costs and 
to die where you stand rather than give way.’ The valour 
and tenacity with which this appeal was answered makes 
it possible for a proud nation to admit its early failures, 


WE have received, though not for publication, a_ letter 

wiich enunciates one or two very profound principles. 
The writer iakes as text the passage from “ Realising the War,”’ 
in which it was argued that it devolves equally upon the 
inhabitants of these islands to do what they can in the war. 
Our correspondent would carry this out practically by estab- 
lishing some sort of registry, in which the names of those 
willing to do something should be enrolled, the idea being 
to approach all the various classes in the country and getting 
the best from each. The suggestion is good, but our reason 
for referring to the letter is chiefly that we may quote the 
end of it, which deserves to be written in letters of gold: 
i the greatest benefit that is possible from the 
namely, a renewed and purified and strengthened 
character. Each individual will gain this according to the 
measure of his or her personal service and sacrifice. I think 
it would be the most awful calamity for Germany and the 
whole world if Germany were to win; but if we could win, 
making no more sacrifice than we have up to now, it would 
be a calamity for us.”’ 


ct nflict : 


THERE are abundant opportunities provided every day 

for doing something of national service. A very impor- 
tant one arises. out of the significant message which Lord 
Kitchener has sent to the dockers of Liverpool through Mr. 
James Sexton, the general secretary of the National Union 
of Dock Labourers. The subject is the new strike at Liver- 
pool and Birmingham. The letter derives a certain amount 
of strength from Lord Kitchener’s well known personality 
and determination, but this strength will be vastly increased 
by the knowledge that the country is entirely with him. It 
is intolerable that strikes at the present moment should be 
allowed to endanger the efficiency of our armies. Those 
engaged in them seem to be forgetting that while they are 
squabbling miserably about fractions of a penny and the 


amount of overtime they should work, their companions 
and relatives are facing the most awiul dangers in the field. 
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The cost of their recalcitrancy is not to be measured in 
shillings and pence, but in blood and suffering. No man 
will be doing his duty who does not in every way within his 
power strengthen Lord Kitchener in the knowledge that 
he speaks for the nation. 


[N due time an expert will deal with the very useful little 
book which Mr. Shipley has written and Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. have published under the title of ‘‘ The Minor 
Horrors of War.’ But a word may b> said now about 
the witty and charming preface in which the author makes 
fun of those who in society taboo the very names of the 
creatures with which he deals. In ordinary conversation, 
“ Oh, no, we never mention them!’’ is the appropriate com- 
ment on the louse, the bed-bug, the flea and other inmates 
of Mr. Shipley’s menageric. Yet the only way to overcome 
these enemies is to face them with courage and frankness. 
Mr. Shipley does more. He confesses that he wrote these 
ariicles in a certain spirit of gaiety, and gives an explanation 
in keeping with the present high temper of the nation. 
Half a year ago we were far too “ conscious of each other's 
infirmities,’ but war has changed everything. ‘‘ Our nearest 
relatives, our dearest friends are dead, or dying, or wounded, 
or prisoners ; but we at home at once caught the spirit of 
those who have died or who have suffered for us abroad.” 


NOW this is only another and ingenious way of giving to 

the nation the great message, “ Lift up your hearts.”’ 
We catch the ring of his voice even when Mr. Shipley jestingly 
quotes Mrs. Aberdeen, the immortal ‘“ bedmaker’”’ at King’s 
College, Cambridge: ‘‘ But surely, Miss, the world being 
what it is, the longer one is able to laugh in it, the better.” 
His comment is: “ Mrs. Aberdeen spoke in times of Peace ; 
but I feel that that indomitable old lady would inave said 
the same in times of War.” Mr. Shipley’s apology was not 
needed, but we are glad that it has been made, because it 
conveys a brave message in terms of gaiety ; and one would 
no more think of misunderstanding his intent than we would 
doubt the bravery of our soldiers because they went into 
battle singing “ Tipperary.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


One gilt he had, one roval giit he 
\ gift that meant 


Youth’s glorious hopes, the lovei’s 


gave 
for him the summer sun, 
ecstasy, 
Life’s fair adventure, scarcely yet begun. 
One gift he had, one royal giit he gave, 


Proud to exchange it for a soldicr’s grave. 
I-ver for him Life’s brilliant banners wave, 
Porne on the breeze of youth’s couragecus spell ; 
He shall not know the weary bitterness 
That haunts old age. He slumbeis but too well! 
One gift he had, one royal gift he gave, 
Proud to exchange it for a soldier’s grave. 
J}. E. M. Bartow. 

ACCORDING to the well worn proverb a handful of March 

dust is worth a king’s ransom, and never did a dry spell 
come more opportunely than now. It has raised the spirits 
of the farmers, who were becoming depressed owing to the 
damage done to winter wheat by the endless and heavy rains. 
They take further comfort in the observation of signs and 
portents not very familiar to the literary exponents of weather 
lore. For example, a veteran of four-score, whose life has 
been spent on the land, drew the writer’s attention to the 
unusual number of female flowers on the nut trees, tiny gleam- 
ing spots of red that are now just beginning to fade. The 
male blossoms that inspired the poet’s line, “On native 
hazels tassel-hung,”’ nearly always come out in myriads 
there is always a regiment of them waiting for the red spots 
to come. Our informant declared that during the whole 
course of his experience a great display of the latter had been 
followed by a bountiful harvest. Another weather sign not 
often visible in March, although greatly so last Sunday, is 
the almost invisibly fine spider’s thread which can just be 
discerned streaming and waving from the green of the little 
yews and the dry, rustling stalks of last year’s Michaelmas 
daisies. Only in a very dry atmosphere and in sunshine can 
it be noticed, and the weather-wise farmer says it always 
is the precursor of fine weather. 


A VERY earnest, clear and businesslike statement in 
regard to the shortage of agricultural labour has 
after serious thought and discussion, been issued by the 
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Stockton-on-Tees Chamber of Agriculiure. It is pointed 
out that the number of hands available is not sufficient to 
cultivate the ground properly during the coming year, and 
that the schemes that from time to time have been put forward 
are unworkable. The Labour Exchanges have been appealed 
to in vain, for the simple reason that they cannot find the 
kind of labour required. A representative from the Central 
Labour Exchange attended last week's meeting of the 
Chamber and offered to explore the more inaccessible parts 
of Ireland for men workers, and also some of the fishing 
islands of Scotland for women workers, but these schemes 
present so many <lifficulties in the way of housing and delay 
that they will not do. The only course left, in the opinion 
of the Chamber, is to enlist the services of school children 
above the age of twelve years, a course which has not been 
discouraged by the Education Authority, when other sources 
of labour have failed. The Chamber says plainly to those 
who are inclined to rebel against the employment of child 
labour, that, unless this is done, food for both man and 
beast will be seriously imperilled and prices must greatly 
advance. The Yorkshire farmers are most anxious to secure 
all kinds of workers, and are prepared to pay adequate 
wages. The Stockton Chamber of Agriculture undoubtedly 
expresses what agriculturists feel throughout the country. 


[N a Western newspaper we noticed the.other day a 

municipal advertisement for able-bodied men to serve 
on the police force. Candidates were to be between the age 
of twenty-five and forty-six. In other words, they were to 
be men who, if physically qualified to act as policemen, were 
also suitable for the Army. One cannot help thinking that 
a great mischief is done when a local authority sets an example 
of this kind. There are surely many men in the country 
who would not be accepted for enlistment, but who nevertheless 
could efficiently perform the duties of a policeman. It devolves 
upon us all to bs most economical in the use of labour. That 
is, not to encourage men who should be in the Army to take 
up any other employment. Everybody knows that there 
are young men who cannot join, but we also know that there 
are many who can, and as numbers are going to count for 
a great deal in the work of bringing the war to a close, it is 
the plain duty of every public body and every private indi- 
vidual to think first of the needs of the Army. 


"THERE is no loyal subject of King George who would 

not have joyfully sung the Te Deum with which the fall of 
Przsmysl was received at Russian Headquarters in presence 
of the Czar, the Grand Duke Nicholas and the General Staff. 
Only a few days ago German papers were describing the 
fortress as one of the strongest and most modern. It has 
been carried after a siege lasting six months, during which 
the Russians, with dogged tenacity, stuck to it through the 
varying fortunes of war. They have been the first to admit 
how gallantly it was defended by the Austrian garrison 
under General Kusmanek. No event of greater importance 
has occurred since the beginning of the war. The various 
Belgian towns into which the German armies goose-stepped 
belonged to the smallest of the belligerents. The possession 
of Przemysl consolidates the Russian position in Galicia 
and gives them command of a most useful railway system. 
Our Allies deserve our most hearty congratulations. The 
happy event may be the precursor of others. It will at 
any rate keep alive the hope that one day Berlin will be 
compelled to follow the example of Przemysl. 


[N the new number of the Journal of the Board of Agri- 

culture and Fisheries, there is a report on the egg-laying 
competition at Sedlescombe which deserves the careful 
attention of all who are interested in the production of eggs, 
because Mr. J. N. Leigh, who writes it, has done his work 
with most exceptional thoroughness and ability. The facts 
that emerge from his report are, in the first place, that it 
pays to feed the birds well. The diet was prepared, we 
might almost say, regardless of expense, as the birds had the 
best food procurable and abundance of it. The superstition 
that there is a great danger in making birds too fat to lay 
ought to be terminated by the results obtained. In the 
second place, it is shown that birds in small flocks do better 
than those in large flocks. But probably the amateur will 
be more interested in the number of eggs produced and the 
profit derived than in these details. In the smali flocks 
the average produced was 237°7 eggs per bird, and in the 
general flock the average was 188 eggs per bird. Roughly 
speaking, then, if you can make your hen lay an egg once 
every other day throughout the year, she has done very well. 
The cost of feeding works out at nearly 8s. 6d. per head. 
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This is high, but it is excused by the increased production. 
Each bird, over and above the cost of feeding, returned a 
fraction over 14s. in the small flocks and 12s. in the large. 
If it be objected that this was in war time, the reply is that 
that cuts in two ways. It has raised the price of eggs, but 
also that of feeding stuffs. These carefully compiled statistics 
ought to give a much needed impetus to egg production. 


BELOW we reprint a poem that, more than half a century ago, 

was found under the pillow of a soldier who, after being 
wounded in one of the battles fought in the course of the 
Civil War in America, died in a South Carolina hospital. 
His name is not preserved, but the poem is in itself so fine 
an exposition of the feelings ot the Christian hero that we 
are sure our readers will find comfort in reading it. Perchance 
some may have done so before. We found it embedded in 
a commonplace book to which nothing has been added for 
fifteen or twenty years, and it appears to have been originally 
cut out of a newspaper. But whatever the history of the 
piece, it is certainly worth re-publication. 


I lay me down to sleep 

With little thought or care 

Whether my waking find me 
Here or There. 


A bowing burdened head, 
That only asks to rest 
Unquestioning upon 

A loving breast. 


My good right hand forgets 

Its cunning now, 

To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


I am not eager, bold, 
Nor strong—all that is past ; 
I am ready not to do, 

At last, at last. 


My half-day’s work is donc, 
And this is all my part 
I give a patient God 

My patient heart, 


And grasp His banner still, 

Though all its blue be dim, 

These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead after Him. 


AMONG the minor consequences of the war must be num- 

bored an added complication to the tithe difficulty. As 
it is scarcely necessary to mention, the tithe is charged on 
the basis of a septennial average price of wheat. Its history 
is a record of great blunders. Originally the tithe was a 
tenth part of the produce of the farm. The rector sent 
round and took a tenth sheaf of the corn, a tenth pig, a tenth 
sheep and so on. This was found an ill working arrange- 
ment, and in 1837 was commuted for a money payment. 
But. the commissioners who performed the operation did so 
on the assumption that the value of land was determined by 
the amount of wheat that it could grow. They went over 
the country imposing a toll on each field, based on its arable 
value. Thus what used to be wheat growing counties, such 
as Essex, Cambridge and Norfolk, were very heavily tithed, 
and pastoral counties lightly. But during the course of the 
great agricultural depression, values underwent a radical 
change. The price of wheat and other cereals came down, 
while pasture land went up in value owing to the better price 
of meat and the growth of the dairy industry. Parliament 
in its wisdom then passed a law to the effect that the tithe 
was payable by the owner and not by the farmer or cultivator. 
Now once more wheat is in the ascendant. The farmer gets 
the advantage of his more valuable crop, and the landowner 
has to pay a larger sum in tithe. The mere statement of 
these facts is enough to show the absurdity of the whole 
thing, and goes to prove that when things are once more 
settled, statesmen will have to summon up their courage and 
radically change the laws regulating tithe. 


Y a lucky coincidence the latest deliverance of Von 
Bernhardi appears side by side with a speech by Sir 
Edward Grey. Out of their own mouths let each be 
judged! Sir Edward Grey’s proof that Germany is 
responsible for the war is absolute, and in not a jot 
or syllable does he depart from what he has said 
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before. Compare this record with that of the German 
Boanerges. We are all familiar with the brutal evangel 
Bernhardi conducted in Germany; how he preached war 
for war’s sake and gloated over the picture of France reeling 
under a staggering blow, Russia driven back to the Steppes, 
Britain starved out, raided and beaten to her knees. With 
his bellicose phrases tinging in our ears we turn to his message 
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to America to find the firebrand suddenly become the suave, 
hypocritical advocate of peace, and representing Germany 
as a bullied and hunted country, anxious only to get on with 
her industrial arts. He makes us rub our eves, as 
Germany’s long prepared plans, her big guns, her stores of 
ammunition, her engines of destruction had been only the 
shadows of a dream. 


though 


GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


I.— THE 


By A. E. Suipeirey, 


MASTER OF 


BUILDING. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Curist’s COLLEGE. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
to thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air Henry van Dyke 
HIS hospital is situated on the King’s and Clare 
Athletic Ground, on one of the best cricket pitches 
in the University. What were the feelings of the 
groundsman when he saw the hospital springing 
mushroom out of the earth on his beloved pitch 


like a 


SOUTH FRONT OF 


WARDS, 


WARDS 


TAKEN FROM A’ TREE. 

we shall never know, for the groundsman is a 
and declines to tell. The building, at first designed for 500 
beds, was to be completed within four weeks, and thus 
simplicity of design combined with stability were the factors 
the architects aimed at. The whole hospital, with its full 
complement of beds, was finished and in working ordet 
within eight weeks. 


patriot 





LOOKING WEST. 
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The hospital has now 1,220 beds, and the arrangement is 
as follows: there are about three-quarters of a mile of wards, 
split up into ten long blocks of buildings running east and west. 
Each block faces south and is divided into three portions 
These tlocks are ro8ft. long, 21ft. wide, oft. to the eaves 
and r2ft. oin. to the ridge of the roof. There is a western 
and an eastern ward, each with sixty beds, and between 
them, but quite continuous with them, a central building in 
which are arranged three bathrooms, lavatories, service 
rooms fitted with hot and cold water, with sinks, plate- 
heaters, tea infusers, etc., two private wards for such cases 
as cannot be put into open wards, and a room which is 


heated for the use of the nurses at night. Traversing 
the central portion ate two passages which pierce each 
block, and at the northern end, end up, as they should 


end up, in the kitchens. The floor is everywhere of the 
same level. 

The buildings a wooden framework, the walls 
being covered externally with asbestos slabs and resting on 
brick foundations with a bitumen damp-course, generally 
of the same construction as the asbestos hut of the German 
Kaiser which was so much talked about at the earlier period 
of the war. The asbestos slabs are comparatively thin, but 
are impervious to weather, their one disadvantage being that 
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they are apt to be broken by a really hard blow ; but it is 
said that the material hardens as it ages. The roof is of 
wooden boarding covered with “‘ Ruberoid,”’ a bituminous 
weatherproof sheeting of considerable durability which also 
is largely fire-resisting. 

The walls are onlv enclosed on three 
west and north, and even on the 
protected by “ louvres,” is left close to the roof to ensure 
a free circulation of air throughout. On the south side 
the wards are entirely open to sun and air, except for a low 
open railing at the floor level and ordinary sun blinds, such 


sides—-the 
north side an opening, 


east, 


as are used over shop fronts, hanging from the ceiling level. 
Thus the 
sweet airs, more joy giving 
Than morning’s, but as cool as midnight’s breath 


are not “ 
patients 

Within each ward are two parallel rows of thirty beds. 
In cases of a southern gale the beds nearer the southern front 
can be drawn further back, the between the feet of 
the northern beds and heads of the southern beds being 
lessened in width or done away with. A further protection 
against the rain is afforded by blinds, which can either be let 


pocketed,” 


but really sweep over the beds and the 


passage 
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vertically down to keep the rain out, or 
at an angle of about godeg. to mitigate 
sun. But so far we have not been 
the sun. 

Of the many excellent arrangements in the hospital, these 
blinds are, perhaps, the least excellent. They flap and flop 
and cause an irregular and intermittent noise at night, and 
are not effective in keeping out the rain. The irregularity 
of the noise they make is the chief evil. As Carlyle, who was 
very sensitive to anything which interfered with his personal 
comfort, said, when complaining of his neighbour’s poultry, 
‘It’s not so much the crowing of the cock, but the waiting 
for the next crow!” 

Of course, the pleasantest of the wards is the southern- 
for it looks on to green fields and gardens, whereas all 
the other wards look upon the back of the ward beyond 
them. But in spring we shall have flower beds between the 
rows, just as we now have a fluttering of flags in each ward 

-only the flags of the Allies. 

There are, of course, many other buildings which are 
not necessarily open to the air. One range, 28oft. long, 
contains the Pathological Laboratory, a room for electric 
massage and students’ room, the officers’ room, thie 
receiving room, the post office, the clerks’ rooms for 
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the effect of the 
too much worried by 
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room, 
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OF A WARD. 
the Officer-Commanding, for the matron, for the dentist, 
rooms for electrical treatment, rooms for the registrar, 


linen rooms, store rooms of 
the members of the Cambridge 
Corps. 

Behind these, on the 
in which the kit of each man as he arrives is carefully 
disinfected, cleaned, tied up together, numbered and 
placed in a pigeon-hole ready for his discharge. There 
is also a recreation room, rorft. in length, containing 
a little theatre with scenery, where lectures, plays and music 
are given to those sufficiently well to enjoy them. This 
room is also used as a reading, writing and dining-room. 
There is a long building devoted to the sergeants and orderlies 
which has a capital dining-room, billiard-room, recreation- 
room and sleeping quarters for thirty-two non-commissioned 
officers, and baths. Another block has sleeping accommoda- 
tion in cubicles for 176 orderlies, with bathrooms and other 
conveniences. 

The kitchen block of 
cross section has the same 
a marvel of ingenuity ; 
gas, and very 


every kind, and rooms for 
University Officers’ Training 


eastern side, is another block 


buildings is 108ft. long, and 

height, etc., as the wards. It is 
the whole of the cooking is done by 
well done too. There are heated tables for 
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carving, apparatus for warming the plates, large and small 
roasting ovens, stockpot stands, milk sterilisers, and beef-tea 
extractors. The vegetable kitchen is provided with special 
“leak” sinks. There is also a large scullery, storerooms of 
all kinds and a private room for the cooks. The bread 
is cut up by a machine, which looks like a microtome 
seen under a lens, and the thickness of the slices can be 
varied by turning a screw. 

One most time-saving device is in the matter of 
potatoes. Instead of being peeled, a ring of rind is 
removed, leaving two large caps on each side of the tuber, 
which is then steamed, and when cooked the caps are 
very readily removed. This is not only an immense saving 
of time compared with peeling the potato, but it is also a very 
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PLAN OF THE HOSPITAL. 


considerable saving of starch and proteid, added to which 
the potatoretains the flavourof a potato cooked in its ‘‘ jacket.” 
The meat and vegetable course is served upon plates from the 
kitchen, and is carried round in closed cupboards on wheels. 
Che pudding course is served out in each ward, to which it 
is carried in tins sufficiently large to supply each ward. So 
efficient is the organisation that the whole of the 1,220 
patients (when the hospital is full) can be fed within sixty 
minutes. 

The operating theatre is 61ft. long and 28ft. wide, 
somewhat higher than the wards—it is r4ft. to the eaves 
and 18ft. 6in. to the ridge. It has all the newest improve- 
ments. The walls and ceilings are finished with granite 
plaster and distempered. The floors are covered with linoleum 
with splayed skirting. The windows are designed to give 
free access to the fresh air when the room is not in use, and 
the whole is lit from above as well as from the north. 
Nothing could be more efficient and up to date than the 
X-ray and Réntgen-ray apparatus. Further, there is a 
room for administering anesthetics, an instrument-room, 
a sterilising room, a room for developing the photographs, 
and a surgical store, all fitted with the most modern 
appliances. 

The heating apparatus for the central heating and hot 
water supply has been divided into two sections, with dupli- 
cate boilers to each section coupled up to calorifiers, and 
as the runs of pipes are so extensive, to increase the 
velocity of the circulation of the hot water, so that hot 
water might be drawn off at any point in this hospital, 
centrifugal acceleration was provided, coupled up to high- 
speed motors. 

The scheme of this hospital and its plan were carefully 
thought out many years ago by Dr. Joseph Griffiths, to 
whom the success of the institution is largely due. He 
has been ably seconded by the readily rendered aid of 
the numerous specialists and experts which a University 
town like Cambridge can always rely upon. The whole 
of the buildings were designed and superintended during 
the course of their construction by Mr. C. F. Skipper, 
Architect to the Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely Territorial 
Force Association, 20, St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
The hospital was built by Messrs. A. Negus and Son, builders, 
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Regent Street, Cambridge. The electric light installation 
was put in by the Cambridge Electric Supply Company, 
the heating installation by Messrs. F. A. Norris and Co., 
St. Andrew’s Hill, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and the cooking apparatus in the kitchens by the Cambridge 
Gas Company. 

There are sentimental ladies in Cambridge who think 
that the patients suffer cruelly from cold. But as a matter 
of fact, one must not forget that these men have been lying 
in the open night after night under very much worse condi- 
tions than a comfortable bed with plenty of blankets and 
hot water bottles. The nurses have undoubtedly felt the 
cold, but, as one of them said to me, ‘‘ the worst of it is 
we have never been so healthy in our lives, so it is difficult 
for us to complain.” 

The results obtained by this open air hospital have been 
fully recognised by the authorities. At first but 500 beds 
were sanctioned, and these literally sprang out of the ground 
in four weeks. But immediately the good work was realised, 
the authorities sanctioned another 500, and finally a third 
instalment of 220 beds. 

There are many advantages in the arrangements I have 
endeavoured to sketch above. One is that the whole is on 
one level, and there is no time wasted or energy expended 
in running up and down stairs. Another is the extreme 
cheapness. In an ordinary hospital the expense works out 
at somewhere about £200 a bed. In the Cambridge open 
air hospital the cost is somewhere between {17 and {18 
per bed. 

Then, again, there is the saving of time to the patient. 
Anyone who has walked through the wards and looked at 
the men must see how fit they look. As a rule, on being dis- 
charged from an ordinary hospital a soldier wants two or 
three weeks of convalescence in some “ home,” after which 
he goes back to his family for a few days before returning 
to his duties. It is claimed that the open air hospital has 
done away with the middle period. The men can go straight 
to their homes and return to their work without needing the 
middle period of convalescence. 

Another advantage in having as many as twenty wards 
is that when the ambulance trains come in with their 120 or 
150 wounded men, they can be distributed in small numbers 
into the separate wards—an addition of six makes compara- 
tively little difference to a ward which has already forty-five 
or fifty men in it. The mortality is astonishingly low, as 
will be seen by the following table of statistics : 


Mositisep AuGusT 5TH, 1914. First Patient RECEIVED 
AUGUST ISTH, I9I4. 
NUMBER ADMITTED : 


Expeditionary Force : Men 3797 
Officers 6 
Belgians : Men 51 
Home Forces : Men 2,452 
Othcers ° It 
6,01 
DEATHS : 
Expeditionary Force rg, §.6., °36 
Belgians we ar cS ws I'l 
Home Forces - oa “a 13 2 
Total os oi - 40 
(N.B.—This number includes one case of suicide ; the corrected result 
IS *45%,-) 
TETANUS: 
Number of cases, 6; deaths, 3, 7.¢., 90%. 
PNEUMONIA : 
Cases, Deaths. 
Expeditionary Force .. - 10 ee nil 
Belgians - - mn Nil 
Home Forces .. en ‘a 50 , . tic 
Total .. a 60 ee «a 
ENTERIC FEVER: 
Cases. Deaths. 
Expeditionary Force .. ee I ee nil 
Belgians ox és en nil - 
Home Forces .. oe ‘“s I cn I 
Total es = 2 - I, 8.€., 50% 
EpIpEMIC CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS: 
Cases. Deaths. 
Expeditionary Force .. oe Nil oe nil 
Belgians ee a - - 
Home Forces .. ay ss 8 jan 2, 4.¢., 25% 


March 1st, 1915. 


(To be continued.) 
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BLOOD SIRES FOR UTILITY HORSES. 


THE TWELVE SUPER-PREMIUM WINNERS. 


THER considerations apart, the annual show held 


+under the auspices of the Hunters’ Improvement 
and National Light Horse Breeding Society is of 
distinct value from an educational point of view, 
for here better than anywhere else breeders of the 
type of horse the breeding of which it is the object 


ot the association to encourage can compare notes and see tor 


themselves the stamp of sire best calculated, in the opinion of 


expert and competent judges, to get stock of the desired quality, 
make and shape. Moreover, the general public—among them 
people who may themselves be meditating a plunge into th 
pleasures, and troubles, attendant upon the attempt to breed 
‘useful ’’ horses—here receive an object lesson which should bring 
home to them the fact that because a horse is “‘ thoroughbred’ 
it by no means follows that he is deficient in the size, bone and 
power desirable in a hunter or “ general utility ’’ sire. 





HIMAN. 


BIRK GILL. 





BACHELOR’S CHARM. 


BAGOTSTOWN. 





RENOWN. 


CHANTEUR. Copyright. 
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DARIGAL. 


NEWMARKET. 





NEYLAND. 





BACHELOR’S LODGE. 


W. A. Rouch 


In the selection of the horses deserving of premiums, much 
more attention has in recent years been paid to the racing record 
of the horses up for judgment. This is as it should be, for, 
although some people say: ‘“‘Oh! we don’t want a racehorse,” 
there can be no doubt that soundness and strong constitution 
are desirable qualities in any stallion—in none more than in 
sires whose principal duty it will be to get stock useful for general 
purposes ; and of these qualities the supreme test is that applied 
by the stress and strain of racing and the preparation for racing. 
Chere is no other real and searching test. Make and shape must, 
eft course, be carefully taken into account by the judges—as a 
matter of fact they are—and, as already mentioned, the “ racing 
record ’”’ counts nowadays—not sufficiently, perhaps. 


GILGANDRA., 








aa ay an i te 


PURO CASTER. Copyright. 


It may be said that as applied to the awarding of premiums 
the “‘ racing record’ of a horse means rather the reckoning up 
of the number and the nature of the races won and the length 
of time he has been able to stand training than the value o1 
importance of any one race in which he may have been successful 
Thus, in this year’s show the King’s Cup was awarded to Birk 
Gill in the Super-Premium Class, Himan being in “ reserve.” 
Himan still showed signs of “‘ training,’’ and was, consequently, 
neither let down nor “ furnished ”’ as well as Birk Gill. Had hx 
had time to ‘“‘ make himself ”’ it must have been a very neai 
thing between him and the winner of the cup, and the judges 
might have found it exceedingly difficult to choose between 
them, as horses. 
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But on turning to the racing records the balance might have 
turned in favour of Himan, for it would show that he won races 
at all distances between five furlongs and two miles, on the flat 
and over hurdles, remained in training till the end of his seventh 
vear, and had taken part in sixty-seven races, twelve of which 
he won. Against this Birk Gill’s racing record compares none 
too well, for, although he took part in forty-two races, he only 
won one of them, and was taken out of training when a six 
vear old. 

Let it be clearly understood that nothing in the foregoing 
remarks should be taken as implying any doubt at all on the 
soundness of the award made by the judges. Birk Gill looked 
the part, and has, moreover, demonstrated his ability to get 
good, useful stock. Himan’s day is to come. 

But what, it might be asked, about a horse who has no racing 
record—has never been put in training ? Supposing, for instance, 
that an onlooker at a sale of thoroughbred yearlings should take 
a fancy to some sturdily built colt and put him away, in the hope 
that he will grow into a horse capable of getting good, useful 
stock and, incidentally, of winning a premium at Islington ? 
There is no actual reason why such a horse should not be every 
bit as good a sire as the winner of any number of races; but, 
make and shape being equal, he would be clearly at a disadvantage 
for show purposes until he had shown that he could get sound and 
shapely stock. 
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Judges are, indeed, bound toe consider carefully every; point 
which may tell for or against a horse ; moreover, to take into 
account anything which may serve to indicate his value as a sire. 
These points may, perhaps, be thus classified : Make and shape, 
action, pedigree, as showing stout and staying strains of blood, 
and ‘‘ performances ’’—soundness is, of course, a sine qua non. 
It is unnecessary to add that in the breeding of horses of the 
“ hunter ” or general utility type the mare plays a very important 
part. That is, however, a subject with which I cannot deal 
just now further than to quote the following ext: ct from a 
letter received from an Irish breeder whose enthusiasm in the 
cause has not been diminished by the passing vears: ‘‘ The 
Irish hunter—we used to breed plenty of them—is a long, low 
horse, covering a lot of ground for his height, standing about 
15h. 3in., on short, flat legs; big knees and hocks, intelligent 
head, muscular forehand, short back, long, full quarters and 
deep girth. This sort cannot be bred without two necessary 
elements—the blood horse and the Irish farmer’s halj-bred 
working mare. The horse should have bone, power and action 
as well as pedigree.” 

As a matter of fact, all the horses which competed for the 
Super-Premium at Islington last week were winners of races 
a very good looking lot of horses they were, too, as may be 
seen from the pictures of the whole twelve which accompany 
these notes. TRENTON. 


Bread or Meat. 


Wuicu Does Britain NEED Most? 


E publish this week another selection from the 
vast number of letters received on the Bread 
or Meat controversy. It will be seen that 
these communications range over the whole 
possibilities of change and contain many 

useful suggestions. Colonel Sir E. Cotton-Jodrell offers a 
timely warning against waste. Mr. Hugh Shaw Stewart, 
whose name is very familiar to our northern readers, bids 
us remember that Britain is the stud farm of the world 
and the breeder is a person to be considered. Mr. Wadsworth 
of Breinton Court, near Hereford, puts in a reminder that 
the United Kingdom could produce all its food if two-thirds 
of the permanent pasture were cultivated, and he strengihens 
his case by a reference to the cultivation of beet in Continental 
countries. This is a matter which we hope to go into more 
fully later. Our readers will notice the unanimity with 
which practical agriculturists continue to signify their agree- 
ment with Mr. Cleghorn’s original contention. 


A WARNING AGAINST WASTE. 
Sir,—I have not been able to follow up closely, the question ra'scd by Mr. 
C.«ghorn as for some years now I have been, owing to the pressure of other 
work, unab'e to keep in active touch with agricultural probl ms, but it 
appears to me that the arguments used by him are in the main sound, ard 
based upon a reasonab'e forecast for the immediate future. 

I believe that last ycar it happened—not in any way due to the war— 
that our cereal crops were highcr by over g per cent. than in preceding years, 
and when the war did come, this factor was of considerab'e assistance in 
preventing panic and maintaining confidence at the moment. There is a 
disposition inherent in the ordinary public mind to attach an over-estimated 
importance to the bread supply as compared with meat, and the writer has 
done good service in drawing attention to this. I agree with him that there 
are still lands in this country where some cereal crops could be grown, and 
there is also another factor which affects very considerab'y the limitations 
of our bread supp'y, and that is the considerable waste which takes p‘ace, 
not only, as has been alleged lately, among our troops, but also in many 
households, both small and great. There is, no doubt, waste of meat, but 
to nothing like the same extent, and it is due rather to ignorant cooking 
than to careless housekeeping.—E. Cotton-Joprett, Reaseheath Hall, 
Nantwich. 


BRITAIN THE STUD FARM OF THE WORLD. 
Sir,—In the very interesting article on the above in your issue of March 6th, 
the writer very properly points out that we cannot largely increase the area 
for wheat without in some measure decreasing the area for stock breeding 
fur meat (which, I presume, includes milk). But there is a third consideration 
which must not be overlooked, and that is the outstanding importance of the 
maintenance of our supremacy in the rearing of anima's for breeding purposes 
of the first class. In horseflesh we produce the finest blood in thoroughbreds, 
C ydesdales and Shires; in cattle, shorthorns, Herefords, Ayrshires (for 
milk and milk products) and polled cattle ; in sheep, varieties too numerous 
to mention For each and all of these, foreigners and’ co'!onists—exce pt for 
Merino shcep—'ook to Britain. 

Agricultural information and education are, happily, spreading so wide'y 
among our farmers that the latter may be trustcd to make such changes and 
modifications as the markets of the wor'd demard ; but it must a'so be borne 


in mind that the upward trend in wages, welcome though it be to the wage 
earner, will make it difficult for the farmer, whether tenant or owner, to 
extend operations in directions which involve the employment of additional 
hands.—HuGu Suaw Stewart, Ardgowan, Greerock. 


THE NEED OF OUTBUILDINGS. 
S1r,—I think it is best to keep on making as much of both corn and beef as 
possible. Any large change from other cereals to wheat will bring its own 
retribution in a year or two. Land that has been allowed to go to grass can 
now be well ploughed out, but the usual rotation should be closely kept to, 
and, I am sure, will be best in the end for all. Barley growers might well 
pause with the reports of brewers to hand, as it does not pay to grow fcr feed 
All cattle, pigs and livestock should be pushed on and as many kcpt as possible. 
Landlords should do all they can to have buildings put into rcpair and kept 
so.—A. Dewunurst, Park Farm, Eccleshill, Bradford, Yorks. 


THE VALUE OF BEET. 

Sir,—Mr. Cleghorn in this week’s Country Lire says that the United Kingdom 
is not so well adapted as other countries for growing wheat. If this is so, 
why is our produce pcr acre so far beyond that of other countrics? The 
soil and climate of Denmark are generally corsidered the worst in Europe, 
yet she grows ard exports more meat and animal products per acre than any 
other country, the main reason being that all is cultivated, permanent 
pasture being practically non-existent. 

I am surrounded by many acres of good land that used to grow forty 
bushels of wheat per acre, but is now down to grass and does not produce a 
tithe of the animal food that it wou!'d if cultivated in the o'd way, viz., a 
rotation of cover, wheat, roots and oats, cs is now done in Denmark. 

One of my reighbours two years ago broke up what was corsidered the 
worst piece of land in the parish, and last year grew on it sixty bushels of 
wheat per acre and a correspondingly large crop of oats. I am told that the 
bist experts now consider that the United Kingdom could produce all its 
{od if two-thirds of the permanent pasture were cultivated. In the Continental! 
beet growing districts the quantity of wheat grown and stock kept his becn 
largely increased, in addition to the sugar produced. Whether you w sh 
to produce cereals or meat the way to make the most of the land is to 
culivae it. Under late conditions this has not paid, but in the future .t 
will probably pay and pay well—H. A. Wapwortn, Brc.nten Court, near 
Her eterd, 


THE DESTINY OF ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 

Sir,—If the question wh:ch you now ask related only to the food supply, 
my reply would be that as a pound of wheat contains more than twice or— 
making allowance for bone and waste—probably three times as much nutritive 
matter, of a super.or character, as a pound of meat costing four to six times 
as much, it would be of much greater importance to grow grain and pulse 
than mutton and beef. The vegetable food, too, is aso much more desirable 
in maintaining health, both mental and phys.cal. If, however, your question 
is directed to the profit to the farmer, while I arr.ve at the same conclus.on 
so far as relates to the superiority of grain crops, that conclusion is mod.fied 
by the fact that in the practice of agriculture, grain crops are to a large extent 
dependent on dung, and therefore on stock. 

No radical change is possible, and th’s needs no d-scussion ; but by the 
production of green crops for folding, stall feed:ng and plough.ng in, and the 
simultaneous employment of artificial manures, whch are destined to 
revolutionise the existing system, I believe that difficulty could be overcome 
by indiv.dual farmers. And this change will be accelerated by the motor 
plough, which will inev.tably increase the arable land of the country, and 
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therefore diminish the grass. Much of the lowland grass ought to be under 
the plough, and it will be in a few years, as sure as the sun is in the heavens. 
Yet there need be no diminution of cattle and sheep, for the hill, down, moun- 
tain and other half waste land, unfit for the plough, can be so improved by 
artificial manuring that it is capable of feeding enormous numbers of both. 

Wheat is not the only food to be considered. — Rye is equally as nourishing, 
and makes much more healthy and sustaining bread than white flour, from 
which the most vital portions are removed ; and there is land that will grow 
it abundantly. Prejudice alone rules it out of court in a country whch 
morally suffers from so many prosperous years Oats are quite as important, 
as their value is becoming more and more known as a food. The horse, 
whether for bis strength or h‘s speed, is a living testimony. Pulse, apart 
trom its value for stock, can be grown for the table to almost any extent 
for preserving or drying, and, infer alia, as a nitrogen gatherer. 

Bearing these facts in mind, I think that much more corn could be, 
and should be, grown, apart altogether from meat. Yet I believe, as 
I have inferred, that meat need not suffer. If the consumption is 
less, or likely to be less, it will be beneficial to both body and _ brains. 
There is no necessity whatever “to make sure of our meat supply ”—it 
is the least important or the least vital of all foods. Pig meat, how- 
ever, can be grown to any extent, without regard to the production 
of corn; indeed, the more corn the more pigs; and we need them, for, 
apart from the fact that they pay, fat bacon is one of the most important 
of all foods fer the labouring man in the winter. I think, however, that 
your correspondent has made a slight error in his suggestion that a sow 
provides one and a half tons of meat in a year. An average of eight pigs 
at a litter and two litters a year—which many do not produce—each pig 
being fed to a weight of 16olb., or r30lb. net weight, gives less than a ton 
indeed, less still when it is cured. Many pigs weigh more, it is true, but 
perkers still less. I refer to the best weights fer the various markets 
James Lone, Pembroke Lodge, Redhill. 


FROM KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Str,—So far as agriculturists in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright are con- 
cerned, it is more important for them to increase the supplies of meat, including 
cheese, rather than grain. Owing to the poor quality of much of the land, 
the lateness of the harvests, and the uncertainty of the climate, a largely 
increased grain production cannot be profitably advocated here, especially 
in view of the great scarcity of agricultural labour caused by the splendid 
patriotic response to the call of the Army. At the same time the rise in thy 
price of oats, and of feeding stuffs generally, is leading many farmers to enlarge 
the area for the oat break this spring, while others are only prevented from 
doing so by the labour difficulty. 

On the other hand, the reduction of meat imports from the United 
States has pointed for several vears to the necessity for increasing meat 
production in this country, while the increasing demand for milk and its 
products has given a great impetus to dairy farming Doubiless this 
trend will be further stimulated during the war, and as the stewartry contains 
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many important pure bred stocks, from which an active export trade with 
the Colonies and foreign countries is carried on, the prosperity of agriculture 
will lead to these being further built up. 

All this leads me to think it is more important for this county to increase 
the production of meat rather than of bread, but at the same time I think 
something could be done in both directions, as grain production is helpful 
to stock production With drainage of waste land, more liberal and more 
scientific manuring and a higher standard of agriculture generally (though 
at present our standard is not relatively a low one), much might bo» don 
to increase the production of our farms. To obtain this the main factors 
must be the spread of scientific knowledge and greater encouragement to 
farmers to put their capital into improving the land, with a reasonabl 
expectation of a sure return, 


The above is written from a local point of view, but the national interest 
does not differ. As a food stuff bread is undoubtedly more important than 
meat, but, looking to the number of sources of supply from which grain can 


be drawn and the greater facility with which it can be transported as com 

pared with meat, the balance of national advantage seems to point to th 

need for increasing the production of meat rather than of grain in this country 
PATRICK GIFFORD, Castle Douglas 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLANDS. 
Sir,—It seems to me that it is impossible in this country to separate the two 
interests, stock raising being more profitable when associated with corn grow 
ing and vice-versd, the breaking down of the straw of cereals and the making 
of manure by cattle and sheep in the yards and folds being more or less com 
pensating items to the two systems 

From a national point of view it would be better to augment the supply 
of corn and meat at the same time than to embark on a system of encourag 
ment of either one at the expense of the other. Three factors are involved 
in this question: (1) National output of food, (2) employment of people on 
the land and (3) profit to the farmer for his industry and capital outlay. 

There are large tracts of grasslands which could be improved by manurial 
treatment, etc. (capital outlay) ; indeed, be made to carry at least one-third 
to a half more head of stock, and if this were done, other areas suitable for 
corn growing could be liberated for this purpose, without curtailing th 
numbers of livestock. On the same lines, some of the other arable land with 
better cultivation and manurial treatment (capital outlay) could be made to 
produce larger crops. If our average for wheat is approximately four quarters 
per acre, there must be many acres yielding less than three quarters per acrs 
Our potato crop, which vields twice the amount of starchy food per acre as 
a crop of wheat, is usually returned at a little over six tons per acre, and vet, 
in some districts, with good management, crops of from ten to twelve tons 
per acre are the rule 

In other words, more intensive farming, with judicious application of 
more capital to land, would increase the oulput of both corn and meat tor the 
nation, attract a greater number of workers to the soil and yicld a more com 
mensurate return to the farmer Prep. WAKERLEY, County Education Office, 
64, London Road, Grantham 
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“Tue Home or THE BLIZZARD, 


Y slow degrees the strange fauna of the Antarctic 
Continent is being revealed to us. It is not long 
since we knew little more than the actual names 
of a score of species ; of the life history of these 
inhabitants of the far South we had practically 

no knowledge whatever. At the present time the remote 
region can boast of having received more attention on the 
part of scientific investigators than can almost any other 
quarter of the globe. 

In Sir Douglas Mawson’s new volumes, “The Home 
of the Blizzard,” its wild life has now been described 
and portrayed with a degree of accuracy and of ex- 
haustive detail that have seldom been achieved before. 
Considering that in this account of a three years’ expedi- 
tion on the outskirts of Antarctica there are only twenty-six 
species of birds enumerated, it is not to be wondered at that 
these species have been described in detail. Yet it has been 
no light labour. 

For sheer maccessibility the emperor penguin must take 
first prize. Nor could it have been always easy to record by 
photography, in this home of the winds and of the vilest of 
weather, the customs of the grotesque penguins, and the 
newly found breeding grounds of the rarer petrels. It is our 
legacy in these days to be able to study at our ease the 
whole life-history of the peculiar inhabitants of this most 
remote and hostile region. 

We can see, in picture, the conditions of life on the very 
outskirts of the zone where life is possible. Unhampered by 
difficulties we can get the full benefit of the results so strenu- 
ously laboured for by those who loved Nature sufficiently to 
endure. Conditions of life in ‘‘ The Home of the Blizzard” 
cannot be advantageous to such work. Patience and 
durance alone achieve the end. 


BY Str DouGLas Mawson (HEINEMANN. Two VOLs., 36s.). 


An expedition such as that led by Sir Douglas Mawson 
which had as its objective not the penetration of the 
lifeless world surrounding the Pole, but the investigation 
of the fringe of the Antarctic Continent, had exceptional 
facilities for the study of natural history. It is the out- 
skirts of the ice-world that form the summer haunts—the 
breeding grounds—of the birds of the Far South. It is here 
alone that the naturalist can come to terms with such ocean 
wanderers as the albatross and petrel, and observe unhindered 
the strange customs of the gregarious penguins. From air and 
water, they all concentrate on to the islands or mainland of 
the Antarctic during the summer months for breeding pur- 
poses. For a short period certain chosen localities then 
become thronged with countless hosts ; bird cities of a million 
inhabitants spring up by magic, acres of ground are occupied 
by nests, and the silence is broken by the incessant din 
of the noisy communities. 

True to time every year the penguins appear off the coast 
of the mainland. They leave the water and march up to the 
customary “ rookeries.””’ The scavenger skuas follow in 
their wake—as vultures attend a desert caravan. The 
solitary albatross comes to land for the only occasion during 
the year, and, nesting in a liurry, retires to mid-ocean. 
Petrels, terns and dainty prions collect along the coast, where 
food is abundant as the ice breaks up. Further south, away 
from open water, bird life ceases abruptly. To and iro be- 
tween the shores of the frozen continent and sub-Antarctic 
islands and seas the curious migration ebbs and flows, moving 
south to breed and going north in winter. 

The zone specialised in by the various parties of the 
Australasian Expedition, and that which came under the 
observation of the Aurora during her various voyages, is 
essentially the life zone of the Far South. Two years were 
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spent on unknown shores of the continent Two separate 
parties, at bases 1,500 miles apart on Adélie Land and Queen 
Mary Land, carried on their special work, while other 
members of the expedition were ‘“ marooned ’”’ for two winters 
on that bird paradise, Macquarie Island. The work on the 
mainland brought to 
light a new species of 
prion, the first known 
nesting sites and eggs 
of the Antarctic and 
silver grey  petrels, 


and the second re 
corded rookeryv ot em- 
peror penguins. The 


Macquarie Island party 
had ex¢ ept ional 
opportunities for carry- 
ing on ‘extended ob- 
servations on 1ts 
abundant and varied 
launa 
The general scheme 
olf migration in those 
latitudes is not vet very 
clearly understood 
[here seem to be many 
lateral movements as 
well as the main south 
and north migrations. 
Observations in this 
respect = are difficult 
enough to come by, for 
many species can only 
be observed for a few 
months out of the year 
during the period 
when the most invete 


rate wanderers become AN ADELIE 


entirely sedentarv, their 
whole attention being concentrated on rearing their young. 
This episode in their life history is doubtless the most 
interesting ; we imagine that for the rest of the year their 
existence is less eventful 

fo watch the arrival of the birds in spring, as the dark- 
ness breaks and the ice moves, must indeed be a wonderful 
experience Ihe dig- 
nified and practically 
non-migratory 
emperor penguin alone 
has spent the winter in 
this otherwise lifeless 
and cheerless world. 
With an eccentricity 
that goes well with its 
primitive nature, the 
emperor penguin has 
bred on the = shitting 
and uncertain sea-ice 
at the coldest season of 
the veal Standing 
erect on the bare snow, 


the whol colony ihas 
used its united efforts 
to hatch the few eggs 
that are laid For it 


takes ten to twelve 
birds to produce one 
egg, and there is com 


petition among thi 
penguins tor the 
pleasure of hatch 
ing it. 


No nest is made, but 
the ege¢e is held between 
. 


the feet away from the mae 
— 


cold ice \ rookervy of 
some 7,500 of these 
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a fortnight the rookeries have their full quota of inhabitants 
the birds have paired and built their nests. Py mid-December 
the young are hatched, and by February the rookeries are 
deserted. Some of these bird communities present scenes 
that beggar description. Imagine one hundred acres of 





PENGUIN FEEDING ITS YOUNG. 


birds, an estimated population of 150,000 flightless, quarrel- 
some, primitive penguins, all busily engaged in hatching eggs 
and feeding their young! Their residence in their summer 
quarters is not prolonged. In Adélie Land they remained 
nearly six months, the skua and giant petrels remained for 
five, while other bird visitors stayed for a shorter period. 


- OS - J. 
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birds was discovered DARBY AND JOAN. TWO RARE EXAMPLES OF PENGUINS WHICH VISITED THE 


by the western party 


Mary Land 

he first spring migrants arrive suddenly early in October, 
the beginning of the Antarctic summer. A host of Adeélie 
penguins make their appearance off shore. They have come 
with a purpose ; without delay they leap on to the ice and 
waddle straight up to their chosen breeding grounds. Within 


SHACK, MACQUARIE ISLAND. 
on an island off Queen On the left a Sclat 


Peuguin, on the right an albino Royal Penguin. 


All colonies are attended by the vulturous and insatiabk 
skua gulls, which harry the hapless penguins. It was esti- 
mated that 5,000 of these brigands inhabited the same crowded 
island that supported penguins innumerable. More beautiful 
than these noisy, insanitary colonies, which are a strange 
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mixture of breeding ground and sepulchre, are the summer 
haunts of the dainty terns, the snowy and silver grey petrels 
and the piebald Antarctic petrel. It would be a gloomy 
solitude without these ocean nomads, which are always to 
be seen on the wing along the edge of open water. 

The chiet 
concentration olf 
bird life is on the 
margin of the 


drift ice: even 
their breeding 
grounds are al- 


wavs within easy 
reach oft open 
wate! rhis is the 
deciding factor in 
the limit of theit 
range south- 
wards As far 
south as voyagers 
have sailed pen- 
guins have been 
seen some long 
flighted species 
such as the giant 
petrels, have been 
observed far in 

land furthe1 
south than any 
other living 
thing ;: while Ma 

Cormick’'s skua 
outranges all 
other birds in its 


nesting site In 
the autumn, after 
breeding man\ 


species take a trip 

still further to the 

southwards, attracted, no doubt, by the abundant food supply 
that appears at the end of summer. 

Of a somewhat different tvpe and of a much greater variety 
is the sporadic life of the sub-Antarctic seas which concen- 
trates on to the islands in the more temperate zone. From an 
ornithological point of view, Macquarie Island must be a 
veritable Paradise. This narrow strip of land, twenty-one miles 
long and a few miles across, rises abruptly from the sea and 
forms a_ plateau 
ot over 1,400! 
Rocky shores, 
sandy coves, 
peaty hillsides 
covered with tus 
sort k UTASS hold 
out many attrac- 
tions Being 
situated in such 
an interesting life 
zone, it 1s strange 
that it remained 
for so long with- 
out thorough in- 
vestigation On 
the arrival of the 
Aurora a_ party 
landed to recon 
noitre. ‘‘ A beau- 
tiful inlet now 
opened to view. 
Leaping out of 
the water in 
scores around us 
were penguins ol 
several varieties 
Penguins 1n thou- 
sands on the up- 
rising cliffs, and 
trom rookeries 
near and far came 
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We were soon grating on the sand amidst an army of royal 
penguins ; picturesque little fellows with a crest and eye- 
brows of long golden-yellow feathers. A few yards from the 
massed ranks of the penguins was a mottled sea-leopard, which 
woke up and slid into the sea as we approached.” 





VICTORIA PENGUINS. 


An island peopled by such strange folk must have been 

a continual source of delight to the naturalists, who were 
stranded here for two whole seasons. The ebb and flow of 
bird life should have been as fascinating to watch as the 
nesting habits of the inhabitants. At their right season 
the beautiful royal and Victoria penguins joined the residents 
the dignified king and the impudent gentos. The sinister 
sooty albatross came to nest, and the rare blue-eyed cormorant 





an incessant din. A CORMORANT AND YOUNG ON NEST. 


At intervals 

along the shore sea elephants disported their ungainly masses 
in the sunlight. Circling above us in anxious haste, sea birds 
of many varieties gave warning of our near approach to their 
nests. It was an invasion by man of an exquisite scene of 
primitive nature. A small sandy beach barred the inlet. 


was a resident peculiar to this island. These and many 


others formed the chief objects of interest and occupied the 
attention of the naturalists, who endured two seasons in 
this isle of storm and mist in order that science should be 
enriched. DouGLaAs CARRUTHERS. 
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BLIZZARD-HARASSED PENGUINS AFTER MANY DAYS RURIED IN THE SNOW. 





SOOTY ALBATROSSES NESTING. 
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ANTARCTIC PETRELS ON THE NEST. 


Illustrations from the ** Home ot the Blizzard,” by Sir Douglas Mawson (London: Heineman 
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RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Stephen Graham. 


LTHOUGH Russia is the’ land of non-resistance 
and denial of the world and material force, yet 
the great mass of the people go to war gladly, 
finding indeed a religious satisfaction in fighting 
the enemy or in offering their lives on the altar 

of their nation and their Church. This is because the 
Christian tradition of Russia lies in fighting. Her original 
conversion to Christianity was the conversion of an army 

when Vladimir and his hosts, after rolling the idol Peroun 
down the steep cliffs at Kief, stepped into the Dneiper and 
were baptised as one man. Thenceforth the Russians were 
a Christian nation in arms. They built cathedrals, and they 
built fortress walls round the cathedrals to guard them ; 
they built sacred cities, and they built Kremlins about them 
for protection. They saved the fair lands of Russia from 
the Tartars and hordes of the East and from the Saracen in 
arms. Christianity was the pure white banner carried in 
the midst of armies of warriors. And the tradition has held 
with the Russians. They have not been in the same circum- 
stances as we in the West. We fought French and Scottish 
and Spanish—all Christian Powers; we could not claim to 
be fighting 
for Christ all 
the time. But 
since the 
great pre- 
ponderance 
of early Rus- 
Sian strite 


pagans and 
Moslems, all 
wars have 
been asso- 
ciated with 
the Crusades 

T he 
Church mili 
tant has 
always lived 
on good 
terms with 
the Church 
conte m pla- 
tive There 
is no doubt 
that contem- 
plative 
Christanity 
established 
itself in Rus- 
sia first. The 
Alexandrian 
and Byzan- 
tine muission- 
aries came 
across the 
Black Sea 
and up the 
wondrous 
Russian 
rivers, telling 
their stories 
of the new 
religion, of 
the exploits 
of the saints 
preaching, 
baptising. 
The Greeks 
colonised the 
Crimea; the 
Romans es- 
tablished a 
Christian 
church in 
Abkhasia,the 


Caucasian 


shore of the ON GALATA 





Black Sea—Medea’s land. The Emperor Justinian caused 
great white stone cathedrals to be built on that shore. 
Hermits began to take possession of the Caucasian caves, 
and their example spread among the aboriginal tribes. Red 
Cross knights of all countries were frequent on the roads 
that are now Southern Russia. To fight the heathen was 
the noblest life of the Middle Ages. How many thousands 
of warriors perished in the Caucasus and Asia Minor fighting 
the Saracen. There exists to this day a sort of jackdaw 
tribe in the Caucasus, the Khevsurs, who dress themselves 
in the remains of the accoutrements of the dead Crusaders, 
and the great blood red cross of medieval Christianity 
glimmers garishly from the breasts of an uncouth people in 
the twentieth century. 

Constantinople was thie metropolis of Christianity. 
Round about it and in connection with it lay the greatest 
pomp and glory of the faith. We in England and France 
were more in the nature of distant western colonies. We 
sent our knights to fight the Christian battles, as to-day Canada 
and Australia send their men to fight for us, but the cause 
was not near. We could not visualise the golden domes and 

crosses ol 
Constanti- 
nople or form 
a living pic- 
ture of the 
great battles 
of the time. 
# Neither had 
we a notion 
ofthe ferocity 
and cruelty 
and__barbar- 
ism of the 
hosts against 
which the 
Christian 
East was 
fighting. Be- 
fore 1453 we 
all looked 
eastward. 
Our backs 
were to the 
Atlantic, 
as if the wes- 
tern sea were 
the end of all 
things. But 
when Con- 
stantinople 
fell, the pas- 
sion for the 
conquering 
of Jerusalem 
faded also 

New 
thoughts 
were born in 
the world, 
and with 
them a rest- 
lessness. Men 
turned their 
backs on 
Rome and 
Constanti- 
nople and 
looked ques- 
tioningly 
across the 
Atlantic. It 
was only 
forty years 
to the dis- 
covery of 
America and 
the conse- 
quent _ shift- 
BRIDGE. ing of the 
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centre ol gra- 
vity of Euro- 
pean interest. 
The dis- 
covery of 
America made 
probably least 
of all impres- 
sion in Russia. 
The Russians 
of that date 
had but a hazy 
impression 
even of Eng- 
land. On the 
other hand, 
the fall of Con- 
stantinople did 
notshatter Rus- 
sian Christian- 
ity. It forced 
it in upon 
itself and gave 
it the oppor- 
tunity of ma- 
turing in quiet. 
The Russians 
were enabled 
to take Byzan- 
tianism to 
themselves and 
nurture it and 
make of it 
something 
entirely their 
own. They 
let the nature 
of the North 
and their 
Russian soul 
informit. The 
vision of the SUNSET AT 
Early Church 
was carried into the depths of the Russian country and the 
stories of the wars, and of the feats of the saints and champions 
percolated into the remotest river villages. Pioneers and 
wanderers took Christian lore with them to their new homes 
on the Dwina and the Petchora and the Ob and the lore was 
handed down from generation to generation undisturbed. 
Every war against the Turk was a war against the old 
enemy, a uniquely Christian war. Every Russian looked 





towards the 
Turk as the 
despoiler of the 
Church, and 
considered that 
Constanti- 
nople, or Tsar- 
grad as they 
call it, was a 
debt that 
Christian 
Russia must 
recover. As the 
Mohammedans 
turn their faces 
towards Mecca, 
so the Russian 
nation has 
turned its aspi- 
ration towards 
Constanti- 
nople. It was 
even a popular 
superstition 
that each Tsar 
took at his 
Coronation an 
oath that he 
would = during 
his reign make 
a military effort 
to regain Con- 
stantinople for 
the Church. 
Hence the 
great popu- 
larity in Russia 
of the idea of 
Russia and her 
Allies finally 
crushing the 
STAMBOUL, Turk and 

wresting St. 
Sophia in this wonderful year of grace, 1915. A Russian 
peasant soldier would at the present moment much rather 
move to the conquest of the Turk than to the fighting of 
the German, enthusiastic as he is for the latter task. For 
in the field of battle against the old enemy he is 


The happy warrior 


Whom every man in arms would wish to be 





THE GOLDEN HORN. 
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So, whatever may seem to be the political expediency 
with regard to the occupation of Constantinople, who shall 
have it and on what terms, and whatever be the commercial 
advantages obtained by the freedom of the straits, it must 
be remembered that the conquest of the great city is a national 
religious passion with the great bulk of the Russian people, 
and the feelings of the vast Russian democracy will be enor- 
mously swayed by it. If any sordid or mean bargain should 
be struck with the Turks, there would be great depression 
throughout the Empire, a religious sadness which the prospects 
of commercial gain would not overcome. 

The pro- 
bability is, 
however, 
that every- 
thing will be 
settled to 
the satisfac- 
tion of the 
Russians. 
The Chris- 
tian owner- 
ship of Con- 
stantinople 
will be re- 
suscitated. 
Services will 
again be 
held in St. 
Sophia and 
the other 
Christian 
shrines. The 
straits will 
be free, both 
at the Bos- 
porus and at 
the Darda- 
nelles, and 
not only will 
the grain and 
sugar ships 
go out and 
the ammu- 





FORTS. 


float in, but thousands of old men and women who have been 
prevented making their pilgimages to Mount Athos and 
Jerusalem will get on to the pilgrim steamers and consum- 
mate their holy journeys. They will disembark at Constanti 
nople, the beloved Tsargrad, and find it at last a Christian 
city, they will be enabled to enter St. Sophia and give praise, 
they will feel a new consciousness of the splendour and 
wonder of the Church. 

With the capture of Constantinople the city will tend 
to become not so much the civil capital of the Russian people, 
which is really unthinkable, but the spiritual capital of 
the Eastern 
Church, the 
St. Peter's 
ot the East 
Phe splen 
dour Oo 
the Eastern 
Church will 
Tise to tts 
zenith. Kiet 

-Constantl 
nople— Jeru- 
salem will be 
a great high- 
way oO 1 
pilgrims and 
ecclesiastics 
The gold 
and purple 
domes of new 
cathedrals 
will rise into 
the clear 
azure of the 
southern sky, 
the chorus of 
praise to God 
will swell 
from the 
hearts and 
souls of the 
great chori 
Church of the 


nition ships RUINS OF THE PALACE OF BELISARIUS. east 
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‘* Sancta Sophia is the most interesting building on the world’s surface. 
Like Karnak in Egypt, or the Athenian Parthenon, tt is one of the 
great pinnacles of architecture, and must ever stand as the supreme 
monument of the Christian cycle.”’—Letuany & Swainson. 


Mosque of Sancta Sopbia 
Constantinople 


LL eyes of the civilised world are now pointed to 
Sancta Sophia, that greatest of Christian monu- 
ments in the East. Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, 
R.A., remarks that “‘ with one exception S. Sophia 
is the only great building in Europe which has 

endured and been in constant use for nearly fourteen centuries. 
The Pantheon is older, but it has no associations; while 
S. Sophia is a part of all that has made Constantinople 
memorable in the world’s history. Surely there is 
no building in the world with associations so vivid, so well 
known, so overpoweringly connected with the rise and fall 
of Empires and the varying fate of mankind.” And Lethaby 
and Swainson, in their scholarly work, truly state: ‘ Like 
Karnak in Egypt, or the Athenian Parthenon, it is one of 
the four great pinnacles of architecture. Unlike them this 
is no ruin, nor does it belong to a past world of constructive 
ideas, although it precedes by seven hundred years the fourth 
culmination of the building art in Chartres, Amiens or Bourges, 
and thus must ever stand as the supreme monument of the 
Christian cycle. Far from being a ruin, the church is one 
of the best preserved of so ancient monuments, and in regard 
to its treatment by the Turks we can only be grateful that 
S. Sophia has not been situated in the more learned cities of 
Europe . . . during the period of revived interest in 
ecclesiastical antiquities.” 

The present church, dedicated to the Second Person of 
the Trinity as the Divine Wisdom of the Incarnate Word, is 


the third on the site. The first was begun by Constantine, 
who founded new Rome in May 327, the same month as his 
mother, Helena, is said to have discovered the true Cross. 
The building was not completed in Constantine’s reign, but 
dedicated with magnificent ceremony in the presence of his 
son Constantius in 360. This church appears to have been 
of the ordinary basilican type, with parallel ranges of columns 
and a wooden roof, as may, we hope, still be seen in the ruined 
Church of St. John of the Studion near the Golden Gate. 
From its pulpit St. John Chrysostom hurled his invective 
at the Imperial Court, and upon his exile such a tumult arose 
that the building in some manner caught fire and was burned 
to the ground. 

A second church, after some time in building, was dedi- 
cated in 415 during the reign of Theodosius II, the builder 
of the great land walls of the city, in which he incorporated 
the Goiden Gate. Fortunately tor posterity, this second 
church went the way of the first in the great conflagration 
during the sedition of the Nika on January 15th, 532. The 
riots deluged the city in blood, and would have cost the 
Emperor Justinian his throne if it had not been for the 
Empress Theodora, who alone displayed, as Gibbon says, 
the spirit of a hero. 

““Tf flight,’ said the consort of Justinian, ‘ were the 
only means of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. If you 
resolve, O Cesar! to fly, you have treasures; behold the 
sea, you have ships; but tremble lest the desire of life 





SANCTA SOPHIA FROM THE WEST. 
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should expose you to wretched exile 
and ignominious death For 
my part, I adhere to the maxim of 
antiquity, the throne is a_ glorious 
sepulchre.’’’ This speech put new 
courage in the Emperor. He resolved 
to remain, and decided on certain 
steps which were intended to have a 
mollifying effect on his’ subjects. 
Among them was the rebuilding of 
The Great Church in a fashion that 
would make it worthy of the capital 
of his empire and cause it to eclipse all 
previous sacred edifices 

On February 23rd, 532, only forty 
days after the fire, Justinian presided 
at the laving of the foundation stone 
The work was pressed forward and 
the dedication took place with great 


is? 


—_——- 4 


solemnity on December 26th, 537, -* H 
when it was recorded that the 
Emperor, not without justification, 


Saas 
LL Ae 


exclaimed, ‘‘ Glory to God, who hath 
counted me worthy to complete such 


a work. I have surpassed thee, O 
Solomon.”’ 

It is probable that the earlier 
churches had their entrances at the 





east, as is the case with the early 
basilican churches of Rome. The 
orientation of the present church, BRONZE 
whether by design or accident, is ina 
line with the rising sun at Christmastide, which was the 


annual festival of the dedication of the church. 

The Eastern Church had now settled down to its Creed 
and Ritual, except for the controversy over the use of pictures 
and the arrangements found in Sancta Sophia were determined 
by the ceremonial prescriptions then in force. Naturally, 
it furnished subsequently a type for the ecclesiastical buildings 
of the Eastern Church and for most of the Turkish mosques 
aiter the Conquest 

rhe erection must have been pushed forward at an almost 
incredible speed, for the immense quantity of materials 
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required was brought together in the 
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short space of five years and ten 
months. It was fortunate that an 
architect of great ideas was at hand 

Anthemius of Trallis—who was 
nobly assisted by Isidorus the Milesian 

both from Ionia, and both probably 
acquainted with, if they did not 
design, the great church of St. John 
then in course of building at 
Ephesus. 

There were great difficulties in 
such rapid work. The great eastern 
arch while in course of erection 
pressed heavily on the brick 
centring beneath, and caused the 
latter to show signs of falling. It is 
recorded that Justinian ordered the 
crown of the arch to be completed at 
great speed. By this means the arch 


too 


was now able to carry itself and 
Pee transmit its weight directly to the 
= great piers, and a catastrophe was 
£ thus avoided. 
be Fortunately, the church was 
“ built of non-combustible materials 
and has never suffered from fire, 


though earthquakes have injured it 
several times. Only twenty-eight and 
a half years after its completion most 
of the great dome, the apse and other 
high parts fell, destroying ‘“ the Holy 
Table, the Ciborium and the Ambo.” It is probable that 
the dome was in a precarious condition before the earthquake, 
as it was very flat and must have exerted an enormous pressure 
on the still moist piers, pushing them considerably out of 
perpendicular. The new dome was designed with a higher 
elevation. The earthquake of 975, in the reign of Basil II, 
brought down the western semidome, but fortunately the arch 
was sufficiently strong to resist the pressure and to continue 
to support the great dome. The last great injury sustained 
by the church was in 1346, only 107 years before the Byzantine 
Empire came to an end, but 589 years ago! The eastern 
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arch came crashing down and carried away a portion of the 
great dome, with twelve of its windows, and probably all the 
vaulting eastward. 

Justinian’s original magnificent fittings were destroyed 
by the first earthquake, but he replaced them by others 
of even greater splendour. These were pillaged by the 
Latins in 1204, and their successers in turn were entirely 
swept away when Sancta Sophia became a mosque in 1453. 
The mosque was repaired by Fossati in 1847. He added a 
double cincture of iron around the base of the dome and 


DOME AND BANDED COLUMN. 


straightened thirteen of the columns. Repairs were again 
carried out in 1900, and only in 1910 Sir Thomas Jackson, 
after a careful examination, reported to the Turkish authori- 
ties that much was considerably out of plumb and many of 
the arches and the great dome seemed to be in a precarious 
condition. A thorough investigation would be required 
before actual repairs could be put in hand, but no such 
investigations were carried out. 

Viewed from the exterior, crowning all, is a huge flat 
lead dome surrounded by an annulet of windows standing 
upon a square table. To the east and west great leaded 





semidomes descend in curved lines. To the north and south 
huge buttresses project the full width of the galleries, and 
between these buttresses are cavernous arches. The walls 
are tinted with alternate bands of yellow and red. The west 
end has a two storey narthex running the whole width of the 
church, the upper storey is filled with semi-circular windows, 
and the ground floor contains doors and windows. There was an 
atrium before the western front with a fountain. Water was 
a very important element in the ritual of the Church, as it 
is in the Moslem faith. There may have been a Greek 
anagram inscribed on _ the 
basin, which, translated, read : 


Wash away thy Sins and not thy 
Face alone 


It is probable that there 
was an intention to plate the 
exterior with marble sheeting, 
as was afterwards done with 
such success at St. Mark’s, 
Venice. This was never 
carried out, and the brickwork 
was only plastered over. The 
entrance is through high and 
broad doorways, fitted with 
handsome bronze plated doors, 
into the long narthex, the 
walls of which are relieved by 
piers plated with coloured 
marbles, and ceiled by arches 
and vaults covered with gold 
and decorative mosaic. The 
great central doorway, the 
Porta Basilica, gives access to 
the nave. The lintel still 
bears a Greek inscription from 
the Gospel of St. John. 
Translated it reads, ‘‘ The 
Lord said, I am the door of 
the sheep, through Me if any- 
one enter he shall go in and go 
out and shall find pasture.” 
When we enter, a vast unin- 
terrupted space is_ seen, 
bounded by walls of coloured 
marble and innumerable 
columns and arches, which 
rise in two storeys to the 
main cornice 72ft. above the 
floor. 

From this the golden half 
domes sweep upward to the 
great central dome, which 
soars high over the centre like 
a jewelled crown. It is in- 
vidious to make comparisons, 
but the fact that St. Paul's 
has a dome of about the 
same diameter invites me to 
incur the reproach. Thinking 
of the central space and 
transepts of St. Paul’s, it 
would be necessary, in 
imagination, to take away 
the four great piers in the 
transepts supporting the 
dome, bodily remove the aisles 
beyond their present external 
walls and slope the vaulting 
upwards to the central dome. 
It would also be necessary to 
fill up the east and west 
arches with pillared screens. 

The eye soon begins to catch 
various outstanding features 
in this superb design which it is almost impossible to describe. 
The great golden dome is encircled by a range of forty windows, 
and between them decorated ribs rise to within 15ft. of the 
centre, where they are united by little arches. The smooth 
central surface at first contained a decorated cross, “ as 
protector of the City surrounded with stars.” This was 
superseded by a mosaic representing ‘‘ Christ embracing the 
whole world in His regard, surrounded by a rainbow,” but 
the Turks have now painted thereon a beautiful Arabic in- 
scription from the Koran in letters of gold on a dark green 
ground, which, translated, runs: “In the name of God 
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the Merciful and the Compas- 
sionate. God is the light of 
the Heavens and the earth: 
the similitude of His light is 
as a niche in a wall wherein 
a lamp is placed and enclosed 
in a case of glass, and the glass 
appears as it were a shining 
star. It is lighted with the 
oil of a blessed olive tree ; an 
olive neither of the East nor of 
the West.” 

Running round the base 
of the dome is a small gallery 
which nearly corresponds with 
the square table outside. Be- 
low this the four great arches 
of about rooft. span and the 
massive pendentives sweep 
down to the main cornice. It 
is an awe-inspiring sensation 
to stand on this gallery and to 
look down through the void 
below. 

The north and south 
arches now contain a_ wall 
pierced with windows. Those 
to the east and west, however, 
stand clear, and take, on their 
outer sides, the great semi- 
domes sweeping over the east- 
ern and western ends of the 
nave. The apse appears to 
have had a beautiful mosaic 
of the Virgin with her hands 
uplifted, as is seen at Torcello 
and Murano, but after the 
repair of 1346 the Theotokos 
with Infant Christ was substi- 
tuted. This is now destroyed 
or covered with plain gilding 
and decorative devices, but the 
outline remains. 

All the domes and arches 
are covered with gold mosaic 
or gilding enriched with deco- 
rative bands which formerly 
served as glorious framings for 
large crosses, figure subjects 
and saints. Though these are 
now destroyed or covered, 
they can, fortunately, still be 
seen on a small scale at the 
Mosaic mosque, formerly the 
Church of the Saviour, in the 
Chora. 

The walls are lined with 
bands of Oriental alabaster 
and marbles such as verde 
antico, deep red veined and 
blue veined white marbles, and 
panels of porphyry and Cipol- 
lino, the last named opened 
out diptych-wise to show its 
fantastic markings. The aisles 
on either side are separated 
from the nave under the dome, 
each by an arcade of four 
monolithic green marble shafts 
with lace-like capitals, and at 
the angles in the exedre are 
beautiful porphyry columns 
with massive bases of blue- 
veined marble ranged in semi- 
circular line. 

The great green columns, 
a present from the Prefect of 
Ephesus, were quarried in 
Thessaly, and those of star- 


sprinkled porphyry were given 


by Marcia, a patrician lady. 
They were quarried far up the 
Nile, and it is said that they 
first adorned a temple of the 
sun at Baalbec, and were then 
taken by Aurelian to Rome 
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for use in the temple he 
built there. 

The screen in front of 
the gallery has several more 
columns than are below, a 
fact which caused the wonder 


and admiration ot the 
Silentiary, but they are 
smaller rhe spandrels be- 


tween the arches are filled 
with decorative inlay in con 
trast with those below, which 
have surface carving The 
aisles are large and spacious 
and the magnificent gallery 
above is flooded with light 
from the noble mullioned 
windows on the exterior. It 
is from these aisles and 
valleries that the true size 
and magnificent proportions 
of the church can best be 
appreciated. Occasionally pi 
turesque effects can be ob 
tained, but the nobility of the 
structure does not lend itself 
to chance haphazard group- 
ings 

Carpets designed as 
prayer rugs now give warmth 
and colour in the winter 
months, but otherwise the 
interior appears bare to the 
Christian eye, as all the usual 
fittings and accessories of the 
Eastern Church have been 
cleared away the Holy 
Table, Ciborium, the highly \ CAPITAL OF THE 
elborate and gorgeous silver 
Iconostasis, the ritual Choir-stalls, the beautiful Ambone 
(which stood like a tower under the great eastern arch), 
and the thrones of the Emperor and Patriarch to the south 
and north respectively, besides reliquaries and other devotional 
objects. On the other hand, a few objects have been added. 
First, there is the Mihrab, or niche in the apse in which the 
Koran is deposited during service. It gives the direction 
to the Faithful to turn to Mecca. Next may be mentioned 
the Minber, or ceremonial pulpit, a tall erection near the 
south-east exedra up which the officiating priest ascends with 
drawn sword every Friday midday as an indication that 
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the building originally be- 
longed to the faith of a 
subjugated people. On the 
corresponding side is_ the 
Sultan’s Tribune. On the 
floor are a few raised daises, 
and large circular discs sus- 
pended from the eight piers 
bear the names of Allah, 
Muhammad and the six 
Caliphs. Two large monolith 
blue veined marble fountains 
delightfully stained by long 
use by the Faithful form 
beautiful groups under the 
west exedrz, especially when 
mie a beam of sunlight strikes a 

. worshipper carrying out a 
Ww, necessary portion of his 
ritual. 

Daylight is not the only 
time to see the nobility of 
this great conception. During 
Ramazan visitors are per- 
mitted in the gallery at the 
service held after nightfall, 
when myriads of tiny lights 
flicker from oil lamps arranged 
round the dome, the main 
cornice and gallery levels, be- 
sides thousands in candelabra 
suspended from the domes 
and arches. These last appear 
almost to obliterate the floor 
and cover the six thousand 
or so of worshippers with a 
dim halo-like mist. 

The church is truly an 
architectural triumph, and in 
striking contrast to the mysteries of medieval design. It 
would be an irreparable disaster if any harm were to 
befall it at this critical time. Surely this supreme monu- 
ment of religious sentiment must be preserved for centuries 
to come. 

We may also hope that the Imperial Museum will be 
respected. It occupies a site in the Seraglio grounds, which 
may at this time be fortified. Its treasures are little known, but 
are of great historical and artistic value. Here are preserved 
objects from the various excavations carried out in the Empire 
for nearly half a century, such as cylinders from Babylonia, 
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treasure from the Troad, votive ivory and gold objects 
from the earliest shrine of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
magnificent sarcophagi discovered at Sidon, the so-called 
“ Alexander”’ being unrivalled in design and execution. 
The fine panel representing the battle between Alexander 
and Darius was complete excepting for the head of Alexander. 
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The story goes that the French Ambassador one day invited 
the late Hamdy Bey, the talented Director of the Museum, 
to meet his archeological and diplomatic friends at luncheon. 
When Hamdy Bey unfolded his serviette, great was his joy to 
see the much coveted head roll out upon the cloth. The sculp- 
ture was now complete. ARTHUR E. HENDERSON, F.S.A. 


YORK AS AN ARMED CAMP. 


By CoLoneL R. F. 


RUE to its ancient traditions, York has once more 

become an armed camp, and its streets are thronged 
It has ever been thus when 
the heart of the nation has pulsed with momentous 


with soldierly figures. 


issues. No greater crisis has ever occurred during 
all the history of the ancient city, although fortunately she has 
been spared the actual clash of arms on this occasion, with 
all the miseries attendant thereon, such as has been her bitter 
lot in former wars. 

What stirring scenes have been enacted in and around York 
since Cartismandua held sway 
over the British camp at 
Boroughbridge, which annually 
assembled there to discuss the 
tribal affairs and to practise 
Druidical rites under the cloak 
of religion! Then came the 
long Occupation of the 
Romans, of which such rich 
stores of relics are to be seen, 
both at the museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
in York and at the museum at 
Aldborough Manor which was 
watched over with such loving 
care by its owner, the late Mr. 
Andrew Lawson. 

Afterwards followed the 
constant invasions of the 
Danes, and the reign of the 
Saxons, culminating in the 
battle won by Hareld in the 
very outskirts of York, who 
hurried off, flushed with vic- 
tory, to oppose the landing oi 
the Normans, only to meet with 
his doom at the Battle oi 
Hastings. 

Royal visits were frequent 
to York. King Richard Il was 
an especially gracious patron of 
the old city, and it was he who 
bestowed the title of Lord 
Mayor upon its chief citizen. 
Accerding to Drake, King 
Richard took his sword from 
his side and gave it to be worn 
before William de Selby, as 
first Lord Mayor, on the occa- 
sion of his visit in 1388. And 
in 1396 the King confirmed to 
the citizens and their successors 
for ever that “‘ the Mayor of 
the said City and his successors 
for the time being may have 
carried, Or may cause to be 
carried, before them their sword 
which we gave them, or any 
other sword they please, out 
ot the presence of us and our 
heirs, with the point erect, 
both in the presence of 
other magnates and lords of 
our kingdom of England.” 
That sword is, unfortunately, 
no longer among the city 
treasures, having disappeared 
towards the close of the 
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eighteenth century, although no one knows how or when 
A historical and most interesting weapon is, however, 
yet carried before the Lord Mayor on all State occasions. It 
is a large two-handed sword, and especially valuable as having 
belonged to the Emperor Sigismund and having been the identical 
one which was hung up, according to custom, over the stall of 
the Emperor in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor on the occasion 
ot his election as a Knight of the Garter in 1416. 

The Emperor died in 1437, when the sword became the 
perquisite of the Dean and Canons of Windsor. It was 
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subsequently given by 
the Dean to one of the 
canons, who was also 
a Canon of Howden 
and a native of York, 
and by him it was 
pres nted to the city 
in 1439 to be carricd 
before the Lord 
Mavo 

One of the most 
valuab! pieces of 
plate belonging to the 


city is a loving cup ot 


pure gold, a_ goblet 
g}in. in height, th 
mit of an alderman 
Marmaduk Rawdon 
n 1672 


Despite the never- 
ending destruction ofl 
old buildings—tre- 
away 


quently made 


with by those who 

ought to know better, y 
but, having no rever- 

ence themselves for 
ancient associations 01 MODERN TROOPS 
anv love for the 
beautiful, who cannot be made to understand what an in- 
veluable asset York possesses in her ancient picturesque gables 
keeping 


cicy is still rich in many glorious antiquities. The Minster, 


and quaint buildings so in with her past—the 
of course, stands easily first (it is absolutely true that when a 
very distinguished German General was being shown round 
York not many months beiore the war began, the only enthusi- 
s ‘‘ that the Minster would afford such 


anvwhere around ’’) both 


astic remark he made wi 
a splendid mark fer artillery from 
fiom its perfect design and workmanship ard from the wealth 
beautiiul glass in iis 


of treasures it possesses, especially in the 


windows. It is, however, well supported by numerous examples, 


any one of which would make most towns famous, and attract 


visitors from far and near. There are the city walls, for instance, 
with their famous bars, one of which, Bootham Bar, is shown 


in these illustrations. All of the bars formerly had barbicans 
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A MACHINE GUN DETACHMENT. 


and portcullis, but the exigencies of “ trade’? have demanded 
the abolition of all of the former except the one at Walmgatce, 
and there are even super-vandals who have essayed to have 
this %ne Monk Bar still retains its poricullis, 
and when last year it was lowered for the first time for many 
years for cleaning purposes, it proved such an attraction that 


it might be frequently lowered 


removed also ! 


entertained that 
when the requirements of traffic permitted. 
Micklegate Bar has the weird notoriety that belongs of neces- 


hopes were 


sity to the spot commonly selected for the display of the gory heads 
of the flower of the nobility, which had been cut off by the heads- 
man to aliay the fears of a king, or to appease the rancour ot 
rivals. Hard by the Minster is the renowned Treasurer’s House, 
once the abode of the chosen representative of the King to govern 
the North. To the skill and enterprise of Mr. Frank Green 
England owes a debt for having rescued this splendid specimen 
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of medieval architecture from the degraded state into which 
it had fallen, and for restoring it again to a near approach to its 
former glory. To the same gentleman’s patriotism also we 
must render most grateful thanks for having rescued St. William’s 
College trom the fate which threatened it, and saved to posterity 
one of the most interesting and picturesque buildings in the 
city. It was here that the Royal Master Printer, Mr. Robert 
Barker, set up his printing press during King Charles’ sojourn 
in the city, where many of the proclamations, and messages to 
his recalcitrant Parliament, were printed. 

Clifford’s Tower is a charm in itself, despite the sinister 
memories which cling to it regarding the massacre of the Jews. 
The ancient Royal Palace, now occ upied as a school for the blind, 
takes one back with its courts and alleys to the stormy period of 
the Tudors and Stuarts. 
studied 


Inside the Museum grounds can be 
splendid ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, while the 
patched up state of the Round Tower at the top of Mary- 
gate tells eloquently of the siege when it was blown up with 
gunpowder. 


the 


There is more than one pair of stocks still to be seen in York, 
notably in the churchyard of Holy Trinity Church, Micklegate ; 


and at either end of the city, at the end of Burton Lane 
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EVENING IN 
and opposite the Infantry Barracks at Fulford, are two “* Plague 
stones,’’ which recall 
Middle Ages. At the 
their wares, and then retire a short distance until the townsfolk 


to mind those terrible visitations of the 


tones the country people used to deposit 
had advanced and, taking up their purchases, had deposited the 
money for the same in water, when, in their turn, the vendors 
In this 
parties never came in contact with each other. 


advanced and picked out the coins. manner the two 

In the Infantry Barracks a grand old tree keeps alive the 
memory of Dick Turpin, having been planted, it is said, over 
the grave of Black Bess. Mention must finally be made of the 
racecourse on Knavesmire, now handed over for the nonce to 
the training and housing of the troops, but where the famous 
little Gimcrack once ran, also Blacklock, the founder of a mighty 
family ; and where, above all, was run the famous race between 
the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur, a struggle whose fame will 
last as long as racing exists. 

The traditions of the Scots Greys, at 
at York, are no fine than those of 
in 1678 that the regiment bearing the 
to None” was formed, together 


21st, now the Royal Scots Fusilicrs—thceir 


present 
the 
proud 


in training 
city. It was 
motto ‘‘ Second 
giment—the 
mission being 


less 


with a foot 1 


first 
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the inglorious one of quelling rebellion in Scotland, and 
their first colonel Lieutenant-General Dalziel. Under William 
and Mary they became part of the regular Army. They 
played a brilliant part in the interminable war in Flanders, 


where they specially distinguished themselves at Oudenarde 


and Malplaquet. In 1742 they again were ordered abroad to 


assist Austria against France, Bavaria and Prussia, and it was 
at Dettingen that they made the magnificent charge which swept 
the French Household warriors off the field. An officer, writing 
of the encounter, said: ‘“‘ The Greys have escaped best, though 
they took most pains to be demolished.”’ 

losses \t 


The big, heavy m 


At Fontenoy, however, they suffered heavy 


Waterloo they fought like devils. n on the 
big, heavy, grey horses 


Artillery 


” carried all before them, charging Lancers 


Cuirassiers, everything till they reached the very 


rear of the French position. Little wonder that Napoleon 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Ces terribles chevaux gris. Comme ils travail 
lent !’’ <As for their work in the Crimea, it ranks only second 


in the history of that terrible campaign to the world-renowned 


charge of the Light Brigade. In her splendid picture of th 
Scots Greys charging, Lady Butler gained immortal fame by 
the ‘‘ verve”’ 


’ 


and ‘‘go”’ of the men and horses there depicted, 


PETER GATE, 


which is true to the life of the 
York 
youngest sons of that same 


And 


clangour of th« 


grand old regiment. 
with the 
They 


how 
the streets of ancient are alive 


regiment. clatter down the 


narrow ways that all seem 1o converge towards the towering 
cathedral ; they bring bustle and business to its quiet inhabitants, 
and invest the peaceful countryside with the spirit of an armed 
camp. Outwardly they bear small resemblance to the men ot 
Dalzicl’s time cr the gay scarlet and blue troops who served unde1 
Marlborough on the Danube. But the spirit is the same. 

It should be noted, by the way, that the regiment probably 
did not take its name from the colour of its horses, but from the 
stone grey tint of the original uniform. When the grey horses 


were adopted is uncertain; they were first mentioned in 


1702. 

A; our illustrations show, the troops now stationed at York are 
not sticklers for etiquette in this matter, being perforce content 
We heard 
the greys that went to the front changed their natural 


have that 
‘ last 

colour for something less conspicuous and less permanent, so 
that the 


moment. 


with a serviceable mount of any shade. 


Greys are very likely grey in only at the 


They will work none the worse on that account, 


name 


we know. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


120 
DAFFODILS 
EFORE mat veecks have passed, the woodland glades 
ind gra banks in many of our best English 
gardens will be resplendent with the dancing 
golden-hued flowers of th Daffodil Such pictures 
these torm one of the great charms of ow 
gardens in spring, and I believe we: owe them very 
largely to the lead that was given in this direction some years 
igo by the authorities at Kew Daffodils and Crocuses are 


never secn to better advantage than when judiciously planted 
in grass, the greensward providing as charming a setting for the 
gold or white preventing 
the flowers being splashed with soil during heavy rains 
\lthough this is scarcely the time to write about planting, 


an Operation that must be done in autumn, it is a season when 


as one could wish, and at the same time 


we may learn many valuable lessons on the proper grouping of 
the flowers lake the accompanying illustrations, for 
In the smaller of th bank 


instance 


twaim we have a grassy that has 


NATURALISED 


’ _ _ 
IN GRASS. 

lessons in grouping may also be learned during the next few 
weeks at Kew, more particularly in the wilder parts of the 
grounds, where flowers, turf and shrubs merge one into the other 


and create such spring pictures as everyone with good taste 
would wish to have repeated in their own gardens. 
On the other hand, some of the London parks present 


valuable object lessons in what should be avoided. In the 
London County Council Gardens on the Thames Embankment 
one’s sense of propriety has been offended during the last week 
or two by a solid slab of Crocuses, planted beneath a tree stand- 
ing on a gently sloping grass bank Here the edges of the group 
are as hard and regular as though the flowers were dead colours 
turned out of a builder’s mould, and the picture is one that 
Nature would never create and that man ought to be prevented 
from creating. One also has vivid recollections of Daffodils planted 
a year or two ago in the gardens of the Inner Temple, just inside 
the iron fence that divides them from the roadway and wher« 





DAFFODILS NATURALISED ON A 
been turned into a waving sea of gold by the massing, 
evidently some years ago, of a large flowered Daffodil such as 
Empress or Sir Watkin. The effect thus created, magnificent 
though it undoubtedly is, would be infinitely more restful and 
pleasing to the eye had some spaces of turf been kept unplanted 
or, at the most, had a single plant or two scattered about them. 
rhe margins of such spaces must, of course, be irregular, and 
the Daffodils must become gradually less as they approach the 
open greens ward 

\ comparison of this small illustration with the large one 
will prove at once the wisdom of this In the one we have good 
cultivation, but in the other, art and cultivation go had in 
hand Miss Willmott, was one of the pioneers of this 
system of growing daffodils in private woodlands, and in whose 
grounds this charming picture was secured, has been particularly 
successful in the grouping, and the two illustrations provide a 
what not Valuable 


who 


valuable object lesson in what and to do. 


GRASSY 


BANK IN NORTH WALES. 

the large tent used for the Royal Horticultural Society’s spring 
show used to stand. Here about eight bulbs had been planted 
beneath each tree, so that they formed a small, definite square, 
each square being almost an exact replica of the other. Any- 
thing more unseemly and monotonous it would be difficult to 
imagine. These, then, are some of the lessons we may learn 
during the coming weeks, lessons which, if carefully noted, should 
do much to beautify our gardens and woodlands in the years to 
come. 


THE BEST HARDY ANNUALS FOR SPRING ~ SOWING. 


HE ideal time for sowing seeds of hardy annual flowers, 

i.é., those that can be successfully sown in the open 
garden, embraces the last week in March and during 

the first three weeks of April. It is necessary that the soil be 
reasonably dry, and, as most of the seeds are very small, the 
surface must be pulverised with the rake so as to make it 
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level before the seeds are scattered. The majority of annual 
flowers are so good natured that they thrive in almost any 
reasonably fertile soil, but in most instances it ought not to be 
heavily manured, otherwise a quantity of coarse foliage is 
produced at the expense of flowers. 


Where to Sow Annuals. 


are particularly useful for filling spaces where permanent occupants cannot 


As the plants die after flowering, hardy annuals 


be accommodated, or where a brilliant disp!ay is-needed for one season only 
Thus open woodland spaces may be dug over and sown with Shirley Poppies, 
single Asters, Cornflowers or the tall growing Clarkias, all these plants looking 
much more at home in such surroundings than when confined to the mixed 
border On the other hand, the majority of hardy annuals can be sown in 
such a border, and they are particularly useful where groups of such srring 
flowering bulbs as Crocuses, Daffodils and Tulips are grown. If the seeds are 
seattered between the bulbs during the next few weeks, the seed!'ings will be 
growing vigorous'y by the time the leaves of the Daffodils or Tulips have 
faded 


for the rock garden, particularly where 


Then, again, a number of dwarf growing annuals are well adapted 
autumn flowers are appreciated ; 
while as broad edgings to pathways, especially in the kitchen garden, few 
plants are more useful than the fragrant, white flowered Alyssum maritimum. 
hus it will be seen that annuals p!ay an important part in the furnishing of 
our gardens during the late summer and autumn months, while many are 
excellent for cutting. The following selection is by no means exhaustive, 
Selections of half-hardy 
innuals were given in Country Lire dated February 27th : 

Alyssum maritimum. 


garden or for use 


but embraces the most useful for general purposes. 


A dwarf, spreading plant suitab'e for the rock 
The flowers are fragrant, and 
the plants will grow in almost any soil or aspect 

Bartonia aurea. 


being produced over a long period. It is rather too weedy for the best 


as an edging to pathways 
This plant is very free flowering, the yellow blossoms 


positions in the garden, but on poor soil is quite good, seldom growing more 
than rift. high. Will thrive in sun or shade 


Calandrinia grandiflora. 


a mixed border 


A useful annual for grouping in the front of 
It grows about 1rft. high and has rose coloured blossoms. 
Appreciates a sunny position and well drained soil. 


Candytuft. 


it is so easily grown, 


Although the flowers of this annual are rather fugacious, 
and embraces so many colours, as to render it indis- 
pensable. It is one of the best annuals for sowing between spring flowering 
bulbs, and is also good for eutting Height varies from ft. to 1r8in White, 


crimson and lilac colours are best 

Coreopsis (Calliopsis). 
successfully grown in groups in the mixed border 
rsin. to ait 


These are excellent for cutting, and may be 
The height varies from 
Tinctoria (yellow, with brown blotches) and Golden King 
(bright yellow) are the two best that I know 
moderate shade. 


Calendula (Pot Marigold). 


years, and, owing to their prolonged flowering season, are excellent for group- 


Both will grow in sun or 
These have been much improved in recent 


ing in the mixed border, preferably in a sunny position. Orange King (deep 
rich orange yellow) is the best for general purposes 
Centaurea (Sweet Sultan). 


in a number of colours, those of vellow, mauve and purple being the best 
pur} 


These beautiful annuals may now be had 
They have long, slender stems and are good flowers for cutting. A sunny 
position and good soil ought to be provided, as groups in the mixed border 
being the best way of growing them. Height about aft. 


Clarkias. 


cutting, the long, slender sprays being admirably adapted for vases and 


These are old favourites, both for garden decoration and 


During recent years two beautiful double flowered varieties named 
the colour of their 
Both grow about 18in 


epergnes. 
Salmon Queen and Scarlet Queen have been obtainable, 
flowers being fairly described in the names. high, 
branch freely, and can be used for beds, borders, or for forming broad belts 
of blossom in the kitchen garden 

Chrysanthemums.—The annual Chrysanthemums must not be confused 
with those grown in greenhouses or as perennials in the borders. They are 
quite different plants, suitable for grouping in sunny spots in the mixed border 
Their height varies from 1r8in, to 2ft. Morning Star, with delicate, sulphur 


coloured blossoms, is one of the best. 
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Collinsia.—There are two Collinsias well worth growing in beds or as 
groups in the border, viz., bicolor and verna. The first named has flowers 
of purple and white, and the latter is coloured soft blue and white. They 
appreciate a sunny position and well drained soil 

Cornflower.—Although there are quite a number of new colour shades 
now obtainab'e, none is equal to a good blue such as Emperor. This is a 
splendid annual for massing in borders or large open spaces in the woodland, 
while its value for cutting can scarcely be over estimated. 
almost any soil. 

Erysimum.—Two 


should be grown. 


It will grow in 
varieties, viz., arkansanum and perowskianum, 
The first named has primrose yellow flowers, and the latter 
The blossoms much resemble miniature Wallflowers. Excellent 
for grouping in beds or borders, but should be given a sunny position. 
Height, 18in. 


Eschscholtzias (Californian Poppies).—A!though the Californian 
Poppies are really perennial plants, they are usually treated as hardy annuals. 


Those who have light, sandy soil should grow these flowers, and they appreciate 
a sunny position, 


deep orange. 


The blossoms are freely produced over a long period. 
The Mikado (bright orange crimson), Mandarin (orange and crimson), Crocea 
(bright yellow) and Carmine King (carmine) are all good. 
averages rft., and the glaucous foliage is very beautiful. 
Godetia.—Those who only know this annual by the stiff, stunted, old- 
fashioned varieties will welcome 


Their height 


a comparative newcomer named Double 
It attains a height of 2ft., and its charming semi-doub'e, soft pink 
blossoms are borne on nearly the whole length of the stems. It is a splendid 
annual for cutting, and is excellent for growing in mixed borders between 


Rose. 


newly planted shrubs, or even in open woodland spaces. There is also a 
mauve variety of similar habit, but I do not care for the colour of the flowers. 

Larkspurs.—These annual Delphiniums embrace some of the most 
beautiful of all our hardy flowers. The medium tall branching varieties are 
best, those listed as dwarf being too stunted. Dark blue and white should 
certainly be grown, but the rose scarlet varieties are not clear enough in colour 
to be pleasing. Larkspurs need good soil and an open aspect, hence they are 
well adapted for large beds or open spaces in the mixed border. 

Lavatera (Mallow).—One of the most beautiful and useful of all flowers 
The variety known as rosea splendens has large, rose pink flowers that are 
freely produced on bushy plants 18in. to 2ft. high. 
soil and allowed p!enty of space in which to develop. 

Leptosiphon.—This is a gem among flowers, especially the strain listed 
in catalogues as hybridus 


Should be given good 


The plants only grow 6in. high, each forming a 
neat green tuft that is covered with myriads of tiny, jewel-like flowers of 
various colours. It is ideal for the rock garden or as an edging to pathways, 
but it must have a sunny position. 

Maitholia bicornis (Night-scented Stock) .—Were I limited to one annual, 
I think this would be my choice. During the daytime the p'ants look like 
seared twigs, but as evening falls, the dainty little lilac coloured flowers open 
and emit a fragrance that no garden can afford to be without. Sow this annual 
in abundance near the dwelling house, not where a brilliant disp!ay of b!oom is 
needed, but where delicious fragrance is appreciated. It will grow in any soil. 

Mignonette.—This needs no description, but those who grow it for frag- 
rance—and I cannot imagine anyone growing it for any other purpose—should 
avoid the numerous 
sweet as Machet. 

Nasturtiums.—These are useful annuals for very poor sandy soil. 
can be had as climbers or of dwarf habit. 


“Giant” strains. I have yet to find one that is so 


They 
Separate colours are best. If 
planted in well manured soil, an abundance of leaves but few flowers will result. 

Poppy.—The beautiful Shirley Poppies are excellent for open woodland 
spaces, where they must be sown thinly. There are so many charming colours 
among them that everyone’s tastes can be suited. The newest shades are 
smoke grey or s'aty blue. Cut the flowers just as the buds are bursting when 
required for indoor decoration. There are a numbcr of good doub‘e flowered 
Poppies a'so to be had, one of the best being Giant Snowball. 

Silene.—The variety known as pendula compacta can be had with either 
pink or white flowers. Owing to its dwarf, compact habit it is excellent for 
sunny spots in the rock garden, or for forming edgings to beds or borders. 


Well drained soil is necessary. F. W. Hf. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


MONG the great English tamilies none has _ been 

more conspicuous in political service than that of 

Cecil, and, curiously, a Robert Cecil has frequently 

stood out in special distinction. One who owns 

that name occupies a position not unworthy of 

his ancestry. Between fifty and sixty years ago his father, 
then plain Robert Cecil, but afterwards to become Marquess 
of Salisbury, was winning renown with his pen. In the 
“spacious days ’”’ there was a third Robert Cecil, who is the 
subject of a study, most admirable alike in style and sub- 
stance, under the title of A Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl 
of Salisbury (Murray). No book could be more topical 
to the hour. It treats of England in the throes of a magnifi- 
cent effort, that was also desperate. Defeat in the contest 


with Spain meant as much to the country then as the victory 


of the Huns would now. It implied the crushing of the spirit 
of the Reformation and the Renaissance, an end to that 
career of buoyant progress and experience on which England 
had embarked, the relegation of these islands to a mean and 
subordinate position among the countries of Europe, the 
imposition oi Catholicism and the Inquisition, and utter 
stifling of that mental freedom which gave us Bacon and 
Shakespeare and all the contemporary “nest of singing 
birds.” To contemplate the way in which our forefathers 
met these menaces cannot but stimulate and encourage when 
once more Britain is challenged and threatened with political 
degradation on the one hand, and, on the other, with the 
substitution of Paganism and the doctrine Might is Right, 
with its attendant savagery, in place of the most humane 
civilisation the world has ever seen. 
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Mr. Algernon Cecil has a great drama to unfold, and 
he does it with entire sympathy and understanding. In 
the years of strain that followed the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the men and women of England did not turn into 
demi-gods or even stainless heroes. But as the ancient 
tragedies were believed to purify the soul by pity and terror, 
so stress and battle discovered the strain of pure gold in the 
men of the day. Elizabeth herself had faults and frailties 
in plenty. Mr. Cecil does not at all ignore her vanities, 
jealousies and stinginess, but he brings out the great atoning 
fact that her ultimate passion was love of England. That 
was what guided speech and action on momentous occasions 
and saved her from putting mere favourites like Essex into 
places of responsibility. Cecil presented no object of 
dalliance, but he held her confidence while favourites came 
and went, because of the sobriety of his judgment and the 
cautious conservatism of his policy. When more busy and 
less responsible heads would fain have urged the country 
into great risk and adventure she recognised and valued 
his steadying influence. 

Nor was Cecil a flawless character. Indeed, his reserve 
was so extreme that it is impossible even now to lay his 
motives bare. We do not think his latest biographer 
altogether successful in the attempt to vindicate his loyalty 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, and there was at least a suspicion of 
time-serving in his general course of conduct. But to know all 
is to forgive all. Never once did he fail in loyalty to Elizabeth 
and England. In the last chapter of the great Queen’s 
life, when he entered into communication with James and 
prepared for his accession, there is no reason to think him 
actuated by any other motive than devotion to the interests 
of the country. He had a very difficult part to play. The 
irritable and imperious old Queen was slow to recognise 
the coming of the end. Her unmatched mettle was ready 
to challenge time and death. But for the bold, secret and 
politic policy of Cecil, there would certainly have been a 
struggle between the Scots King and the other three 
candidates for the succession. 

In at least one respect the first Earl of Salisbury has a 
special interest for readers of CountTRY Lire. He was a 
great builder. And this was fortunate for the country. 
When England went through the purifying fire of war and 
peril, the effect extended to the arts. Never before had the 
English tongue been developed into so stately and dignified 
means of expression. For proof it is enough to turn to 
Shakespeare’s plays, Bacon’s essays and the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. Ardent and strenuous emotion 
appeared to wipe out all that was little and silly. No greater 
praise could be accorded to the epitaph left in the frosty 
wild to mark where Captain Oates died than the remark of 
a writer that the language was Tudor. Tudor building, 
too, was august, beautiful and essential. Cecil appeared to 
act on the adage of his friend, Francis Bacon. 

It was perceived at the first, when men sought to cure mortality by 
fame, that buildings was the only way.” 


In a fine chapter Mr. Algernon Cecil works out this 
doctrine as it applied to the men of that age : 
Their poems, their dramas, their prayers, their stately and rhythmical 
prose, are the work of men who had pondered much upon time. 
We cannot refrain from giving a longer quotation : 
Knowing how to take so just a measure of man’s destiny, the children 
of that generation were in no great difficulty to find the best way with man’s 
remembrance. That 


And these eternal memorials remain deeply reminiscent of 
the hidden secret of their being. 


way—the only way, as Bacon thought—was 


** buildings.” 
The shadows of mortality lurk everywhere 
about that which we boldly call immortal. The clocks shouting from the 
housetops the passage of the hours; the dials set in the garden or upon the 
panes of a window and surrounded by the warning legend of the fleeting 
day; in the church the grinning skeleton beneath the slab mocking the re- 
cumbent figure above, still clothed in all its panop'y of worldly sp'endou 

these were the grave companions of the Elizabethans and their successors 
amidst all that building of palaces and pianting of vineyards and getting 
together of men-servants and maid-servants, which has suggested the most 


poignant of all texts to the greatest of human preachers. 

Cecil had been brought up in the atmosphere of 
Theobalds. Daily admiration of that great house no doubt 
stimulated his passion for architecture, and led him to 
Salisbury House in the Strand and “ Britain’s Burse’”’ at 
Westminster. The homely English manor which he beautified 
at Cranborne had been a hunting-box and courthouse from 
the reign of King John. But Hatfield, which he did not 
live to enjoy, was his crowning achievement. It was built 
because King James had taken a fancy to Theobalds. We 
need not dwell on it, for, as the biographer says, 

A thousand prints, a thousand photographs, have brought the famous 
pile within the imagination of all. 
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But we like to think of the aged statesman, whose life 
had been so full of great actions, concentrating his mind 
during those last days on the building of a house and the 
laying out of grounds and gardens. 


Letters from Persia and India, 1857-1859. A Subalitern’s 
Experiences in War, by the late Sir George Digby Barker, G.C.B 
Edited by Lady Barker. (G. Bell.) 

FOR the last six months I have been largely occupied in admiring the young 

officers who have joined the Army, Territorial or regular, for the war. All 

the young men I know—and a professor necessarily knows a good many 

are second lieutenants, and they are working with a vigour and a cheerfulness 
that augur well for the country. I have just lighted upon a new book which 
seems to throw some light on the character of these second lieutenants. It 
is the letters written to his sister and his mother by a lieutenant in the 

Seaforth Highlanders, then the 78th, during the Persian campaign of 1857 

and the Indian Mutiny. Lieutenant Barker joined his regiment at Poona 

in 1853, and in 1857 sailed away to Bushire with an expedition which 
captured Mohammerah and Ahwaz, thus anticipating the exploits of the fore¢ 
from India which lately took these same places. On returning to Bombay 
in May his regiment was ordered immediately to continue its vovage to 

Calcutta to take its share in the suppression of the mutiny of the Bengal 

Sepoys. The 78th was destined to play a glorious part in the campaign. 

It was the first regiment of Havelock’s force to enter the Residency of 

Lucknow and was the last to leave. After the final relief, Outram said that 

“its conduct had never been surpassed by any troops of any nation in any 

age,’ upon which our lieutenant, after duly copying Outram’s words for his 

mother’s benefit, added the private comment, “If all our generals go on 
praising us in this way, I'm afraid there will be no bearing us.” 

I have found these letters delightful reading; they are modest, they 
contain no military lore, they cannot be recommended to young officers 
eager to increase their professional knowledge, but they will be a jov to the 
mothers and sisters of those young officers heart of an 
English youngster doing his duty without the slightest suspicion that he is 
a hero. 


They show the 


I am sure that to-day there are thousands of the same type, and 
that their elders left at home, anxious and hopeful, will read these old letters 
with the same interest as though they had been written yesterday Here is 
a passage which recalls recent letters from the front “Oct. rath For 
We have fortified and loop- 


holed our houses so well that the rebels found they could not drive us out, 


the last four days I have been too busy to write 
and took to mining in hopes of driving us up instead! It is rather unpleasant 
to sleep in a house which you know is being undermined, and where you have 
heard the dull sound of the pickaxe and spade going tap-tap day and night. 
We have set all our men who know anything of mining to work at counter- 
mining the rebels; it is very tiring work for them, but they are well paid, 
We generally 
manage to blow in their mines, but in one place they were before us, and 
blew ours up, killing one of our men.” 

The lieutenant of the Mutiny died last year as a retired general, 
apparently without having seen further fighting since the Mutiny, but 
having always quietly done his duty in one responsible post after another. 


receiving 5 rupees or so per diem in addition to their pay 


rhe letters have been collected and edited with very good taste by his widow, 
who, in a brief introduction, gives a sufficient sketch of his life and career, 
sufficient because it gives the necessary dates and records, but hardly sufficient 


to gratify the curiosity which the letters awaken.—SpeNsSER WILKINSON 


Brunel's Tower, by Eden Phillpotts. 
THIS is an honest and sane book. 


(Heinemann. ) 
It is the kind of book which docs not 
strike us as remote and entirely unimportant because of the war; and books, 
it seems, have to be either very great (which Brunel’s Tower ce rtainly is not) 
or perfectly sincere, to touch people’s war-absorbed spirits. The story is 
of pottery works in Devonshire, and we get to know George 


its master and founder, 


Easterbrook, 
and his workmen, whom he inspircs with his own 
integrity and pride in the craft, like personal friends 
the master fireman ; 


Phere is Sam Punchard, 
Jeremiah Tolley, the engineman ; William Godbeer, 
aturner ; Rupert Marsland, the delightfully conceited maker of teapot handles 
who is educating his unfortunate young woman “up to my height, 

I take up a paper called * Knowledge in a Nutshell’ every week for her.” 
There is also old Thomas Body, the thrower, who has a sort of metaphysical 
passion for the clay. ** ’Tis a sort of king, be the clay, if you ask me, and we're 
the servants, some small and some great.” The description of how Mr, 
Body’s passion gradually undermines his reason (‘* The pots talk in front 
of me openly, for they can tell I am to be trusted,” he says later) is one of 
the very best things in the book. So is the account of his harm'«css madness 
and death and his previous misgivings about Heaven ‘Sometimes a cruel 
fear comes over me that there won’t be no potting at all. It may be all 
gold and silver and precious stones up there—all metal-work and the craft 
of the silversmith put first.” Mr. Pitts, the gentle decorator, answers him 
in a speech as full of philosophy and a kind of biblical wisdom as any of 
Mr. Body’s. Indeed, whether it is due to the symbolical nature of the 
potting trade or the Devonshire temperament, it is certainly a fact that there 
are quite eight or nine people in the book who could and do preach much wiser 
and better sermons in twosentences than most professional preachers in an 
hour. Here, chosen at random, is a saying of Mr. Pitts about youth on 
the troubles of youth: ‘Time is the last thing you young creatures trust, 
’Tis only the old, with little time left, 
book, to which 


arrival of a runaway 


though youth might safcly do so, 
who have learnt to trust it.” The main theme of the 
all the workers act as a kind of chorus, is the 
reformatory boy at Brunel’s Tower. He is burning with passionate intelli- 
gence and that indefinab'e and a!most terrible thing called charm, which, 
to Mr. Phillpotts’ credit be it said, he 
stating that it is there. 


makes us feel, instead of merely 
There is no space to deal with it fully, but all 
readers will be very well advised to buy the book and enjoy it for 
themselves. 
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THE HALF-BRED 


if possible, one whose ancestors have also been truly shaped The breed is 


We now publish a final selection from the letters received 
This leaves Mr. Hope Brooke to reply to his critics For several 
weeks past he has been eager to do so, but we have purposely 
asked him to refrain Ep 


FROM COLONEL MEYSEY-THOMPSON. 


SIR Docs Mr. Hope Brooke really believe that he can breed a weight carrying 
hunter—one that is so in deed, and not merely in looks—by using a cart 
stallion on a well bred mare ? Does he mean to say that he thinks an animal 


so bred will carry a heavy rider up to hounds when big fences have to be 
crossed at nearly racing speed, when the ground is deep from soaking rain 
ind when the hounds are flying with a scent that soon establishes a long gap 
between the leader t the Pp ck and those whose limbs are stiffening with 


Such condition ire the real test of the powers of a hunter 


OVER HALF A CENTURY'S EXPERIENCE. 
I have been hunting for fifty-six seasons in all kinds of countries, and never 
yet have I seen a horse bred as Mr Hope Brooke advocates, who could 
keep his p'ace with hounds in a first class run, even if he had got well away 
with the pack. Much less could such a nag make up the lost ground when 
the victim of a bad start It is blood” at such a time, and nothing but 
blood,” that can bring one satisfactorily through the run right up to the 


Many { those which are sneered at as not being fit “ to carry one’s 





will be found at the end of such a run, having gallantly borne a big 
weight throughout, while the hairy heeled humbug is yet miles in the rear 
It must ever be kept in mind that it is symmetry and action which carry 
weight, and not mere bulk ; and that the requisite energy and ability to gallop 


n when distressed by fatigue are inherited from the thoroughbred alone 


THE IRISH HORSE. 
Mr. Hope Brooke infers that the grand, powerful Irish hunter has been c volved 
trom cart-horses, but he is making a great mistake I have known Ireland 
intimately since 1872, and can assure him that though here and there this 
plan has been tried by individua!s—who may, indeed, have bred something 
that would sell to an Englishmar it is not in this manner that horses have 


been produced which could maintain the reputation of Irish hunters 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE CART CROSS. 

I have myself fallen a victim to the curse of the cross of the English 
draft horse Seeing a very good looking colt one day when fishing, but having 
ne opportunity of examining it closely, I got into communication with the 
breeder, and on having it examined for soundness, and approving of the 
pedigree, I purchased it without having had a chance of seeing it again. It had 
four crosses of thoroughbred blood About 16h. 2in. in height, a long, low, 
powerful horse, well up to rsst. and good-looking enough to win at almost 
any show, it appeared to be a treasure The nostrils were those of a cart- 
horse, though I never for one moment suspected that any such taint could 
be there, for English cart blood was a thing unknown in that district Phe 
colt was broken, and made an admirab'e fencer; but-when asked to gallop 
he dropped into a long, pounding stride, and could not quicken up in the 
least I rode him once to hounds and never got on his back again I then 
wrote to a dealer to come and see if the horse would suit him, and in the stable 
he was much taken with his appearance ; but as soon as he got on his back 
ind asked him to gallop, he quickly got off again, remarking he was too slow 
for his customers. So I sold him for a smallsum. I put in his place a sharp 
little mare with eight crosses of blood that, though I may be told she could 
not “carry my boots,” I will guarantee to carry 13st. 7lb. up to hounds in 
the best run in any country I have ridden this family for four generations, 
and there has never been one which failed me when the test came 

When I was a child my father tried to found a line of hunters trom a cart- 
mare, and selecting an active, well-made mare, he mated her with Rollo, who 
was the sire of some good hunters in the neighbourhood. The first generation 
were useful harness horses, hunting made ones; but though they were good 
hacks of the ponderous type, and could get over a fence while they were 
fresh, they had no pretensions to gallop faster than would have suited a pack 
of toy beagles \ filly was put to Windhound, the sire of Thormanby, and 
proved an honest, game mare that would have delighted the heart of Mr. Hope 
Brook She was well up to r4st., a bold fencer and, when hounds were on 
only a moderate scent, she could keep near them, for she would face any 
fence, and was especially good at crashing through hairy places. When, 
however, the hounds really ran, it was a case of cutting corners ; the further 
they went, the further we were left behind The mare was drafted out 
of the stable and bought by a local farmer She never bred an animal that 
d.d not throw back to her cart ancestry, useless as hunters. My father, 
still enamoured of the cart-horse cross, then bought a gelding with only 
one cross of blood that was known of, but who showed a little more breeding 
rhis horse was a big jumper so long as hounds were only pottering about ; 
but if he had to gallop across a single deep field of plough, he was done before 
he reached the end, and had to be steadied to a trot or a walk to allow him to 
catch his wind before he could jump the fence at the end After giving me 
two bad falls, one over a stile, when he turned such a complete somersault 
that the saddle was smashed, he also was sold, and the lesson I had learned 
from the cart cross has lasted for the rest of my life Of course, many a well 
bred mare who works in a cart may be put to a thoroughbred horse, nothing 
being known about her back breeding If the produce turns out well it is 
trumpeted far and near as a result of the cart cross; but this is begging the 
question 

THE YORKSHIRE COACH HORSE SUGGESTED. 
When extra size is desired, the cross of a Yorkshire coach horse—not that of 
a Cleveland Bay, which breed has been bred too coarse—may be resorted to, 
for this strain has no black blood in it, and has already many infusions of 
thoroughbred. There is a tendency, however, in this family to be too long 
in the back, and care must be taken to select a sire free from this defect, and, 
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docile and willing, but the sire himself should have been broken to harness 
ind have displayed staunchness in his work, for that is the only test possiblk 
to apply in such a case rhe high croup and setting on of the tail, moreover 
though an advantage in harness in the way of appearance, gives a peacocky 


look under the saddle which is a drawback in the eyes of many persons 


A PACK-HORSE FAILURE. 
Half-bred hunter sires are, however, a dangerous experiment In 1874 an 
old friend—Mr. Joseph Studholme of Ballyeighan, the Master of the King’s 
County Harriers and a first-rate judge of a horse—thought to increase the 
size and substance of the well bred little mares in his vicinity Against the 
advice of his friends, and in truth against his own grain, Mr. Studholme 
imported a sire from Devonshire, reputed to be one of the old Pack-horss 
breed. The horse also possessed the reputation of being a good hunter. 
The small farmers took to him at once, and he covered vearly a very large 


number of mares About twenty years afterwards I stayed with mv old 


friend, and, when the conversation turned to the subject of the progeny 
of his importation, Mr. Studholme remarked: ‘I am awfully sorry I ever 


had anything to do with that brute! 


He quite ruined the country, which has 
not recovered from his influence yet At first the farmers were delighted 
with the foals, for they were of good size and good looking; but when thev 
came to work they had no steel in them and no lasting power. Everywhere 
the farmers complained they could not plough nearly as much land in the day 
with them as they had been accustomed to do with their old hardy littl 
animals, and in addition they were much slower. The old breed would 
plough from daylight to dark, stepping briskly all the time ; but the progeny 
of the newcomer soon tired, and it was the same with his young hunters 
I soon sent him back from whence he came, but he had completely poisoned 
the country, and we all very much regret he ever came into the district.” 


WEIGHT CARRYING SIRES. 
It seems a curious thing to read the many doubts and wonderings so often 
expressed, as to whether it is possible to breed weight carrying thoroughbred 
hunters in any numbers, for it shows what ignorance exists, among ou 
would-be teachers, of what is very recent history. It is not so very many 
years since vast studs of magnificent thoroughbred hunters existed, 
while in the actual present may be seen the splendid stud Lord Middleton 
maintains at Birdsall, where he breeds all the horses required for a four days 
a week pack. Lady Middleton's own hunters, besides those for the huntsman 
and whips, are all reared in the Birdsall paddocks. Some of the pedigrees 
go back over seventy years of the different families bred at Birdsall. Wit! 
such results, and with such examples before one, there is no need to harp 
upon the half-bred sire —R. F. Meysey-THompson 


FROM A GRAND MILITARY RIDER. 


Sir,—What are the necessary size and power of the hunter or the “ gencral 
utility ” horse Rather, what should they be ? Some of the contributors 


to the very interesting correspondence in Country Lire talk of 16st. hunters ! 


ARE 16-ST. HUNTERS WANTED. 
But how many 16st. hunters are wanted in the hunting field? How many 
‘general utility ” horses need be up to 16st Reduce the weight to r4st., 
and then I say that, even without setting about the development of a 
special breed of weight carrying thoroughbreds, there are any number of 
thoroughbred horses well up to 14st. with hounds and a portion up to ryst 
or more for genera! purposes, military purposes in particular. 


THE ALL-ROUND THOROUGHBRED. 
Size in itself is no indication of weight carrying capacity. For one 
real weight carrier, capable of carrying weight far and fast, over 16h. there 
are a dozen under that measurement. Action, symmetry and quality carry 
weight, and it 1s in the thoroughbred more than in any other breed of hors« 
that these are to be found in combination. Now about the general utility 
horse—for the matter of that, the hunter. Is there really much need to 
find fault with the existing state of affairs? Can any much better system 
be devised than the one which has prevailed for many years—the sending 
of selected mares, half-bred but of good quality, to suitable thoroughbred 
stallions ? Misfits occur; the great hunter-like—-more or less—light vanners 
used by well known business firms are mostly the misfits of would-be breeders 
of a hunter; so, for the matter of that, are a good many horses of inferior 
class ; but on the whole, plenty of good hunters are bred, and as for horses 
suitable for remount purposes, if those bred in this country were not the best 
of their kind, there would not be the keen competition for them which there 
is, or was up to within a week or two of the outbreak of the war.—TauBeta 


FROM MR. A. M. PILLINER. 


Sir,—Mr. |. B. Robertson's and Mr. W. G. Carter’s letters in your issue of 
March 13th are interesting and go to confirm what I have always said, that 
the modern Shire horse as a working proposition is the greatest equine fraud 
that we have The one job that he is really suitable for is truck shunting 
His great weight enables him to start the heavy load on the rails; there 
is nothing to do afterwards He is incapable of any long sustained effort 
at any other job, and a half-bred horse of little more than half his weight 
will kill him It is for this reason that I am dead against their use, either 
as sires or dams, for breeding hunters 


NO ROOM FOR DOGMATISM. 
Some of your correspondents lay it down that the weight should lx 
on the sire side, others on the dam. I venture to think that no one has had 
sufficient experience of both plans to be dogmatic about either. The great 


crab of the Shire is the quality of his bones, muscles and tendons. Too much 
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has been sacrificed to size, the breeder’s great ‘dea being that whatever other 
failings he may tolerate, to command a market he must have size. The 
same idea has to a great extent obtained with hunter breeders. For the life 
of me I cannot see why it should be impossible for Government (as I have 
said before, it is too big a job for any private individual) to establish a breed 
of powerful weight carrying horses, seeing what has been done in the past. 
The so-called thoroughbred—I use the term deliberately—is looked upon now 
as a fixed type, but it is a very different type from what it was a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. People speak and think of it as if it had come out 
of the Ark in its present form, and that nothing had been done by breeding 
and selection to alter it. 1 agree that little advantage is likely to accrue 
from using the so-called hunter or half-bred sire, as seen at the Hunters’ 
Improvement Shows. Many of the thoroughbreds have more weight 
carrying attributes; but I have, during the last thirty-five years, owned 
several horses and seen many more out hunting that, I firmly believe, would 


have done great good as sires 


A SIRE OF CONNEMARA DESCENT. 

I know one such horse now, fortunately a stallion well up to 16st., who 
carried his owner, a well known Master of Hounds, regularly when hunting 
hounds. There are a number of very promising youngsters by him in the 
county, and others, I believe, in Ireland. I bel'eve that he is descended from 
a Connemara pony on his dam's side I have never known anyth'ng but good 
come from using such horses; the pity is, the opportunities are so few 
I know nothing about racing, but I beLeve that too much importance is 
attached to a horse’s racing career when judging h'm as a potential hunting 
sire. Surely there must be a lot of luck about winning races It is not 
always the best horse that gets first past the post. One can thnk of many 
little things that m‘ght prevent a horse appearing at hs best on any given 
day. Years ago we had several really half-bred horses in th’s county. They 
were strong, stuffy made ones, and left a lot of very useful stock—none, 
perhaps, of the highest class, but horses that were very suitable either for 
provincial hunting or harness, and nothing could be better for Army purposes. 
I have seen many of them earning their keep at farm work as three year olds, 
at harrowing, mow ng and even plough'ng on light land, and they were none 
the worse for it. Nowadays one can find neither the horses nor the men to 


work them \. M. PILLiner 


FROM CAPTAIN G. PHIPPS HORNBY. 
Sir,—I am afraid I cannot give Mr. Carter any particulars of the system of 
the Aberdeenshire breeder who reared his horses on good pasture and running 


I send 


He gave me none, but merely stated the fact 


water and no oats 





FROM GOOD PASTURE, RUNN 





G WATER AND NO OATS. 


you a photograph of the last stallion I bought from him, which was reared 
as above. He was 16h., and later was sold to the Japanese Government 
for £650. This horse never ran, nor was he in training as a yearling, as he 


cut a sinew nearly through on some glass 

GRAIN FEEDING VALUES. 
I also enclose a table of the feeding properties of various grain, ete., from which 
it can be seen that oats are not the most bone forming food 
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As regards water, we all know that breeders of all stock prefer pastures 
with a running stream 
some will not drink it 
cannot have any lime or other mineral in it 


indeed, 
Rain water is somewhat like distilled water, and 


I do not believe in rain water for horses ; 


whereas a chalk or lime stream 
helps to make bone. 
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I am not one of those who is in love with the theory that racing on the 
flat is the best test for horses to get riding horses. A racehorse may have 
the conformation to carry 7st. or 8st. for five furlongs, but this does not 
mean that he has the conformation to enable him to get heavyweight horses 
Ascetic, about the best hunter sire we have had, was not a success as a race- 
horse. I think he ran nineteen times, and was not placed. I would far 
sooner see horses selected as stallions on account of the family they came 
from. I maintain that stallions for breeding riding horses should be chosen 
from the large families. These do not generally win races, as they are a 
bit troubled with the slows. Some horses are turned out of training as two 
and three year olds as they cannot show form on the flat rhese generally 
are big horses which come late to hand, and usually in after life are put to 
jumping, but before that time are gelded and therefore lost to the country 
as stallions. Had we stallions available who could gallop and win stceple- 
chases with 12st. or more on their backs over courses of three miles I think 
the breed of riding horse would improve. I have read the various letters 
in Country Lips Many give v.ews against using half-bred sires or stallions 
other than the thoroughbred racehors¢ rhis is quite right We have 
enough pitfalls, because of the mare’s questionable pedigree, without in 
creasing it by having doubtful quantities in the blood of the sire. But I 
should like to see a breed of “ thoroughbred riding” horse established, in 
the same way that we have the thoroughbred hackney, the thoroughbred 
Cleveland Bay, the thoroughbred Shire, the thoroughbred Suffolk, ete. It 
can be done, but I do not think it can be done except by a Governmental 
undertaking. Government certainly give King’s Premiums, but all the 
breeding and providing of stallions is left to private enterprise, and our 
ordinary riding horse breeding in this country is left toe much to chance 
I do not say a breed can be created which will never produce a failure. We 
know Frederick the Great tried to breed from his Grenadiers, but was un 
successful in hs aim If big thoroughbred three year old mares were bred 
from, and the stock left to grow and thrive till four years old, we should gan 
in size and lose nothing in stamina. I have learnt from experience that 
voung mares breed bigger stock than old favourite mares who have been worked 
hard and not used for breeding till old age. —G. Purprs Horney (Captain 


FROM A DEVONSHIRE BREEDER. 
SIR, rrenton,” in his interesting lettcr, speaks of “ those strains of thorough 
bred blood of which bone, size and power are distinguishing and a’most 
permanent characteristics, Such strains there are " And again: 
‘We are able to trace bone and power in certain families for a pericd of a 
clear two hundred years.”” Now, every horse has four grandparents, eight 
great-grandparents ard, unless inbred, sixteen ancestors of the generation 
above that, and it is rather puzzling and very important to know the exact 
meaning he attaches to the words “strain” and “ family.” In humans 
the family is considered to be continucd by the male lines ; whcn the daughters 
marry they are said to marry into their husbands’ families. I believe that 
with racehorses the families are the descendants in tail fema'e from certain 
mares which appear very early in the Stud Book, and that the family line 
is broken the first moment the descent gocs through 


ma'e, But, surely, 


‘ Trenton” cannot use “ family” in this sense One is anxious to get the 
benefit of his opinion on the transmission of bone and power ard how to breed 
for it with certainty, as he says can be done. Tam sure many hunter breeders 


would be grateful for more definite information.—C. M 
We forwarded a copy of * C. M.’s” letter to * Trenton,” who replics : 
I am afraid that in the space at my disposal I cannot deal with “* C. M.'s" 


letter cither as well or as fully cs it deserves, for it opens up the many in 
perfectly solved problems of heredity 
to “CC. M.” as to myself 
bute, I would ask ** C, M.” and others to believe that I do not seek to impose 
my Own opinions, for, as I have said on other occasions, the more I study, 
the more I think I begin to know so much, the more do I perceive my own 


a subject as interesting, I take it, 
In any suggestions which I may be ab'e to contri 


ignorance and realise how much there is for me to learn. Of practical expcri- 
ence I have had my share, both in the hunting fie'd and “* between the flags ” 

but for some years now—all too many—circumstances have compelled me to 
turn to “ theory,” and, incidentally, to the belief that breeding, or rather its 
result, conforms to laws, slow working, but none the less sure—laws of which 
as yet we know little or nothing. This I venture to say because “ C, M.” 
seems to think that in my previous letter I said that brecding cou'd be reduecd 
to a certainty. If I did say that—I have not a copy of my letter—I ought 
not to have done so, for what I do think and what I certainly meant to convey 
is that a careful breeder can put probabilities on his side. More than that 
I do not think we can do as yet. The word “ family” is, I admit, a loose 
I used it for want of a better 
terms we must abandon the word 


expression but if we come to the use of exact 


‘ thoroughbred,” for, strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a “ thoroughbred’ horse—not in this country, at 
all events For practical purposcs we may, however, accept the term as 
applied to the British * thoroughbred ” horse With that as a standpoir t 
we may further eceept the word “strain” as imp'ying b'eod which, to 
the best of our knowledge, bears with it the transmission—the not 
infrequent transmission—of certain characteristics, menta'—that, again, 


is an ill defined expression, but ‘“ C.M will know what I mear—or 


physical It is with the lattcr that we are now concerned, and my 
contention is that if, judging by the past, it be found that “ bone 
and power” are the distinguishing charectcr’stics—traceable throvgh 
i long serics of years—of certain strains of b'ood, then, if bone and powet 
be sought, it is advisable to have recourse to those particular strains of b'ood 
rake it the other way. If you come ecross “ thoroughbred” horses of 
exceptional bone and power, and you usually find upon investigating their 
pedigrees that they are either in direct descent from, or inbred to, certain 
strains of b!ood, there is—so it seems to me—at least an inference that it 
is to their strains of blood that you should go, if you want to breed for “* bone 
and power.” 

Now—again, it is merely what I think—there are certain strains of 
thoroughbred b'vod which do appear to lead to the production of bigger 


boned and more powerful horses than others, and, 2s T said in my previous 
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letter, these strains appear further to be so assertive, so persistent, that I 
cannot help arriving at the conclusion that, if developed—bred to, in other 
words—it would be possible to breed “ thoroughbred” horses of altogether 
exceptional power and bone, were it desirable to do so. Consequently, 
by the proper use of such strains of b'ood, it might be possible to arrive at 
the production of horses pre-eminently adapted for use as hunter sires. I 
mean this, that it would be possib'e to arrive at a horse of whom it might b 
expected—with a strong probability that the expectation would be realiscd 
that he would get strong, big boned stock. This being so, it follows that, 
sccording to my lights, we must pay great attention to the back and midd' 
part of a pedigree I have already said that my own experience leads me to 
think that these big boned—* coarse,” from a racing point of view—strairs 
of b’ood are singularly assertive and persistent. It is upon this that I base 
my belief of their value for breeding hunting stock Let me give an exarap'« 
Collar—now dead—was himself a horse of singular “ quality ""—very b'ood- 
like, “ refined,” indeed, in appearance He was got by St. Simon out of 
Ornament (dam of Sceptre), but many of his stock were animals of tremendous 
size and bone, some of them well up to rsst. or 16st. to hounds. No one 
knowing the horse would have expected him to get stock of this description ; 
but there was this about him, that although, as I have said, full of the most 
exquisite quality, he did not acknowledge his sire—St. Simon—in the least, 
and there can be no doubt, I think, that his occasional getting of big, 
very big boned, powerful stock was due to the reassertion of the “ big bone ” 
producing element derived through his dam, Ornament, by Bend Or, by 
Stockwell, by The Baron 

Another instance occurs to me A friend of mine had a nomination to 
Bayardo, and we went into consultation about the filling of it. It so happened 
that he had a mare—rather a small one—of whom he had a very high opinion, 
ud, all arguments closed, made up his mind to send her for the purpose 
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“It may do,” I said, “* but you've got to bear in mind the Muncaster blood— 
a lot of it—on both sides.” ‘i know that,” he replied, “ but the mare is 
a little one and Bayardo is not a big horse.” Well, the result was a gieat, 
big boned, coarse, leathery colt. Too big to be trained as a two year old, su 
big that his trainer does not, I am told, think that he will be anything like 
a horse till he is a four year old. Here, to my mind, is again a suggestion— 
it had occurred to me when the mating of the mare was proposed—of the 
strongly assertive qualities of certain strains of b!ood as productive of big 
boned, powerful stock. Muncaster, it is, I suppose, needless to add, is by 
Doncaster, by Stockwell, by The Baron. 

Compare that with the fact that Ornament (dam of Collar, to whos« 
occasional getting of very big boned, powerful stock I have already alluded) 
is by Bend Or, by Doncaster, by Stockwell, by The Baron, is there not some 
inference to be drawn that by inbreeding to the Stockwell line, for examp'e, 
it might be possible to produce—almost to fix—horses capab‘e of getting 
strong, big boned stock ? There are also the Melbourne and other strains of 
blood, to which I cannot refer just now—but it is on the lines I indicate— 
the development of strains of b!ood which do, as far as one can judge, 
tend to the production of big boned, powerful stock that I myself wou'd 
work if I wished to arrive at the production of a breed of “ thorough- 
bred” hunters. I am afraid this letter has been written as careless'y 
as hurriedly, but I hope “ C, M.” will forgive me, for I have had to writs 
as best I could. 

*‘C. M.” points out that in humans, 
they are said to marry ‘into’ their husbands’ families.” Yes; but how 
frequently do we not see the influence of the mother in the characteristics 
of the offspring and their descendants? The “ daughter” marries “ into” 
another family, but she does not—from a breeding point of view—go entirely 
“out of ” her own—far from it.—Eb.] 


when the daughters marry 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FERRITORIAL OFFICERS’ FAMILIES 
lo tue Eptror or “ Country Lirt 
Sik,-You have well pointed out in your article on the Officers’ Families 
und that the calls upon it grow w.th the growth of the Army, but you have 
made no reference to the sacrifices which the war has imposed on the officers 
of one branch in particular of that Army—the Territorials. The Territorial 
Force is largely officered by professional men. It has been impossible for 
them for months past to attend to their businesses as solicitors, architects, 
surveyors, doctors, et They and their wives, for whom there is no separa- 
tion allowance, have got to live on subaltern’s or captain's pay, eked out by 
private means which are in many cases very slender, with the prospect when 
the war is over of having to re-create and build up anew, with such bonus, 
if any, as may be given at the peace, the practice or business that had been 
established by the expend.ture and hard work of previous years. By the time 
peace comes much of such practice or business w.ll inevitably be in other hands, 
and the lot of the single-handed doctor or solicitor who has to begin all over 


again from the beginning will be hard rhe Officers’ Families Fund is well 
worthy of support that will enable it to give hereafter some measure of help 
in such cases as I have ind cated ForTescut 

fo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lies 
Sir An article in your issue of March 13th calls attent.on to the valuc 


of the Officers’ Families Fund, of which the headquarters are at Lansdowne 
House ; but may I be allowed to suggest that there is one omission in that 
article? Part of the organisation of the fund is directed to the supply of 
clothing to officers who are in want of temporary help of that sort. It is 
called the “‘ Men’s Clothing Branch.”’ That branch meets a double want 
On the one hand, there are relatives of deceased officers who have felt a diffi- 
culty in disposing of the kit and «lothes of those officers. They have wished 
them to be of use to others, and preferably of use to other officers. The 
question for them has been how to carry out their wish. Letters which I 
have seen testify to that fact. On the other hand, there are officers who 
are in immediate want of kit or clothes, wh'ch the branch supplies without 
payment. These officers may have absolutely lost their kit in the war, or 
they may have been suddenly mobilised and displaced from quarters in some 
distant part of the Empire. Such men may find themselves about to be dis- 
charged from hospital in the United Kingdom with nothing but the khaki 
in which they arrived wounded from the front These and similar cases 
are, as I suggest, a ready complement to the cases of those who wish to use 
the kit and clothing of the fallen to the best advantage. The Men’s Clothing 
Branch of the Officers’ Families Fund is at 2, Albert Gate, S.W., by the kind 
permission of Mrs. Arthur Sassoon. Any clothing would be welcome there, 
including underclothing, and would be gratefully acknowledged by—HERBER? 
]. Horr, Hon. Secretary 


PIGS FOR’ PROFIT! 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—lI have read with great interest the article on “ Pigs for Profit” by 
Mr. S. F. Edge in your issue for March 13th. I am sure that many other 
readers of your paper would be glad if he would give more details. The 
weak spots in his arrangements seem to me to be: (1) Expense of fencing 
these large runs, and for a fence to be pig-tight it must be a good one. What 
sort docs he recommend? (2) Expense of feeding when so spread about. 
(3) Loss of manure—I suppose it will not be suggested that the imp-ove- 
ment in the growth of timber and coppice will compensate for this? W: 
should, I am sure, like to know what foods other than roots and grecn stuff 
his pigs are fed on, and his arrangements for getting the food to a large numb: r 


such as he keeps and so spread about. Also the average live weight given 


per wick which he expects pigs from twelve wecks old on to make till fit 
to kill as porkers, and their average age when kil'ed. The same details 
would be interesting as to bacon pigs. It seems wasteful to me to keep pigs 
in woods when their manure would much improve pasture paddocks o1 
orchards I have often thought that movable houscs on wheels, in which 
poultry could also be kept, in well fenced paddocks would be a good way 
of keeping pigs in large numbers. A stone wall country would, of course, 
lend itself best to this plan. Has Mr. Edge had the experience of a deep 
fall of snow which lay on the ground for a month or more? If se, how did 
his Arcadian pigs weather it ?—A. M. PILLIner. 


ISLE OF WIGHT BEE DISEASE 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I have lost all my stock of bees—eight hives—and enclose specimens 
of the dead bees, and shall be much obliged if vou will tell me whether they 
have died of the dreaded Isle of Wight diseasc, also give me your advice 
as to the proper method of cleansing and disinfecting the hives for future use. 
They were very busy, and made quantities of beautiful heather honey in 1914, 
and quite recently some of them were flying about, so I hoped one hive, 
it any rate, would live through the attack and become immune. There is 
a quantity of honey in their hives, as I always leave the large frames in the 
centre of the hive to feed the bees in the winter, on the principle that one should 
muzzle the ox,” ete. Can that honey be used? It was made before 


not 
the bees were infected, and my gardener says he eats h's honey under the same 
circumstances, but I should like to know how far it may have been affected 
before eating it. I should also like to know how long one should wait before 
starting bees again, and if the ground near the hives should be limed or 
otherwise treated to purify it.—M. S., Palnure, N.B. 

[M:ss Annie Porter, to whom this letter was submitted, writes as follows : 
“The bees died of microsporidiasis, due to Nosema apis, and I have found 
spores in them; but it is not possible to gauge the intensity of infection, 
as the bees were too decomposed. I am sorry that the case is not unique, 
but the disease has been reported from the extreme end of Stornoway, and 
I have heard rumours of its being in the Orkneys. I have had bees from 
Wick also. With regard to preventive measures, the following are advisabie : 


(1) Burn all dead bees, also combs, frames and quilts that have been 
used in infected hives. Wax can be used for domestic purposes only, 
not for bees. 

(2) Go over all the woodwork of the hives with a painter’s lamp, 
both inside and out. This is the only proved method of destroying 
the infective spores. Slightly charring is sufficient. 

(3) Heavily lime the soil in the vicinity of the hives. Quicklime 
is best. It is also advisable to remove the top layer of soil to a depth 
of at least three inches and burn it, prior to liming. 

(4) It is an advantage if bee keeping is recommenced on a site 
remote from the former one, and in a position where it is not swept 
by winds direct from the old apiary. 


With regard to the use of honey from infected hives, personally I do 
not like the idea; but there is no objection to its use in cooked foods. 
It is therefore available for culinary purposes, and could be used for such 
purposes as making mead, or in cakes, or for sweetening purposes. In my 
experience, honey from Nosema-infected hives is always contaminated with 
bee excrement, and often highly contaminated, while it is also liable to various 
fungoid infections, more so than honey from normal hives. If there are more 
hives showing signs of disease, I would suggest that specimens should be sent 
to the Board of Agriculture for diagnosis, with a view to curative measures 
being instituted if the bees are in a fit state for the same. Live bees are needed 
for this diagnosis.”—-Ep 
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MR. JAMES STEPHENS AND OTHERS 
[To tu& Epsror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—I read with very great p!easure your review of ‘‘ Songs from the Clay,”’ 
because my feeling about the book was very much the same as your own. 
The difference between Mr. James Stephens and William Blake is that a bank 
of cloud rises naturally behind the work of the latter, and the former pu‘s 
one in as a photographer puts clouds into a landscape picture. To my mird 
the defect of his work is its artificiality. The mechanism is too obvious. 
By the way, it is very amusing to notice how Blake is being claimed by the 
mystics of to-day with whom he hes really nothing in common. This is 
not said in relation to Mr. Stephens, who, however, in a verse you quote uses 
the word “ intelligent.” as one feels sure Blake never would have used it 
This use of the word turns the quatrain into prose 
Mr. Stephens at present seems to lack a little that particularity about 
language which poetry demands. For instance, he, for the sake of his 
rhythm, forces the reader to make a false quantity, to say “ OriGn” for 
“ Orion.” Compare him with Mrs. Vio'et Jacob, who throws the accent on 
to the penultimate syllable of “‘ paraphrascs” instead of the first. This 
was required by the rhythm, but then, it is also the way in which the old- 
fashioned Scottish rustic learned to say the word at kirk and school. Robert 
Burns in the same way preserves for us the memory of many a pronunciation 
that has now grown obsolete, as when “ novéls” rhyme with ‘ Mauchline 
belles.” In the day of Burns it was still common to put the accent of the 
word novel where the French put it. But I wonder what excuse Byron had 
for accenting the last syllabte of Trafalgar. It was a contemporary of his 
who wrote “’Twas in Trafalgar Bay.” Browning and Tennyson followed 
this pronunciation, but Thomas Hardy and, I think, Sir Henry Newbolt 
follow Byron.—R. Sr. J.-M. 
A FEATHERED TRAGEDY 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I wonder if the enclosed photograph will be of interest to your readers 
rhe incident happened in the garden last week. A sparrow hawk, evidently 
in pursuit of a sparrow, failcd to notice the greenhouse, against which he 
dashed and killed himself, being found suspended by one claw from the 
broken pane of 
, the 
sparrow also 


glass 


lying dead 
below him 
DoROTHY 
FEILDEN 


ABUNDANCE 
OF PLOVERS 
EGGS 
Tue Epiror 
Str,—There is 
one article of 
food at least 
which is likely 
to be more than 
unusually plen- 
tiful as a direct 
result of the 
war, that is, 
plovers’ eggs 
Unfortunately, 
they are the 
occasional lux- 
ury of the rich 
rather than 
an ordinary 
item on the 
menu of the 
poor, At the 
moment oft 
writing the 
cold snap, with 
frost and snow, 
has its hotd on 
the Midlands, 
but just before 
it came the 
plovers had 
already 
made their 
‘scrapes,” 
though no 
eggs, so far as 
I know, had 
been laid. Of 
course, the 
cold will delay 
them, and it is 
not now likely 
JOINT VICTIMS OF A CATASTROPHE. that the first 

laying will 
commence at all generaliy until its usual date, at the end of 
March and the beginning of April But as to the uncommon numbers 
of the plovers, at least in the Midland shire from which I write, 
there can be no doubt whatever. All the country folk say that they never 
have seen so many before in all their experience. There can be scarcely 
any great doubt as to the reason of the increase. In all probability the 
bircs resorted, at the usual date—scy, a month and more ago—to their 
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habitual nesting grounds on the fie'ds of Belgium and North France, and 
found them unrecognisable, and quite unsuited, in their present conditions, 
to any peaceful domestic work. Therefore they continued their westward 
movement a little further, and, crossing the Channel, found themselves in 
better circumstances. Their increase is the first sign in this country of a 
very considerab!e dislocation in the normal distribution of birds of which the 
war is likely 
to be the 
occasion im 
course of the 
great spring 
migration 

HORACE G 
HUTCHINSON 


A PLAYFUL 
TRIO, 


[Tue Epiror 
Sir,—I have 
enclosed you a 
photograph 
taken of some 
‘triplet’’ 
lambs, born of 
the same 
mother, think- 
ing that it 
would be ol 
interest to your 
readers. Thes« 
little lambs, 
not like many, 
are extremely 
playtul, and 
when the old 
shepherd can 
spare the time 
to play with 
them they will 
bite at his 
trousers and 
then try to 
butt him. On 


one occasion 





two of them 
broke away 
from the fold 
and followed 


*BUTTERS” AND BITERS. 


the shepherd neariy to his cottage, whence afterwards he had to take one 
under each arm back to the fold again. —CLaupe HosrGoop 


AGRICULTURAL BOY LABOUR IN THE “ KINGDOM OF FIFI 
[To rue Epiror or “* Country LiF 

Sir,—Mr. Asquith’s cautiously qualified approval of boy and women labour 
on the farm is due, no doubt, to passing talks with agricultural members ot 
his own constituency during the last thirty years He is anything but a 
“ farmers’ man ” in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, but of necessity 
he has had a certain amount of “ soaking” in agricultural ideas. Befor: 
the Premier became connected with the “ Kingdom of Fife”? the Education 
Act had practically wiped out boy labour, and since that time there has been 
increasing difficulty in securing women workers in Fife ; but there is not much 
of a stringency, so far, in the Lothians and Berw.ckshire. During the last two 
or three months the wages of farm women have had to be advanced——an act 
of necessity and of justice When the writer was working up through the 
herd boy and young plough boy stages from forty-five to fifty years ago 
rural juniors not born extra genteel had, in the very great majority of Cases, 
their turns at farm work from seed time till November, when they returned 
toschool. In this way the best of them acquired a great deal of hand and ey« 
expertness and an amount of general knowledge on the operations of the farm 
wiich would have made the young city bred crowd stare and gasp 

While it is sound as a general proposition that the rural school cannot 
be regarded as a specialiser or “ feeder”’ for the farm, but a training centre 
for the nation, it is utterly absurd to keep sturdy lads of commonplace parts 
grinding too long at bookish tasks of a half monastic nature while their decided 
bent is towards active practical work. The children of ploughmen and 
shepherds must have “careers”? open to them. That is frankly admitted 
The stupidity and wastage appear when all the resources of the time are 
brought to bear on the work of putting a relatively fine edge on very ordinary 
iron. It ought not to beat the wit of man to do full justice to all scholastically 
and, at the same time, to set free under safeguards, during the long days, 
a proportion of youthful vigour which is in no way allied to decidedly brainy 
tendencies.—AGRICULTURIST. 


MARES FROM THE FRONT 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—When writing the notes along w.th my sketches of the mares returned 
from the front, I forgot to refer to a point of the question which I believe 
has been under consideration, and about the utility of which there seems 
to be little doubt. Would it not be a great improvement to the scheme if 
a few good class stallions could be kept at Pirbright, and as many mares as 
possible could be sold as served by these horses? I do not think this would 
entail any loss, as I believe that the enhanced price received would pay for 
any expense incurred, prov.ded the horses employed were of sufficiently good 


class. The Board of Agriculture have shown themselves during late years 
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to be anxious to do what was possible to help horse breeding ; they have done 
much through the provision of stallions, but many people have always held 
to the idea that the question of the mares also called for official attention 
is the opportunity to combine both. Much has lately been writ- 


about the half-bred stallion 


Here, surely, 


ten in Country Lures Could not something be 


done in connection with these mares and the proposed stallions to keep 
touch with the stock resulting, and experimentally to keep entire the best 
if the colts produced ? Some condition could be attached to the sale of such 
in-foal mares. _ It seems to be a unique opportunity to try the breeding of 
this class of stallion at an exceedingly small outlay All breeding in England 
: $0 uttered and unsystematised that a convincing trial of anything of the 
kind is very difficult “* Doctors differ” in horse breeding as in other things, 
" amply demonstrated by the flood of correspondence lately published ; 


ind if no conclusion has been come to by this time, unaided by a central 


control, it is unlikely ever to do so In Austro-Hungary far more money has 


been spent upon experimental horse breeding than over here, and excellent 


results have been arrived at, considering the far less promising material worked 


upon than we possess. I have always had doubts in regard to the proposal 
for Government studs as applied to general horse breeding, but as experiments 
ind for the establishment of types it seems to be the only way in which such 
things can be conducted consistently and a definite result arrived at and lessons 


rhe 


he very best mares might be selected, and very high class horses only used, 


learned opportunity now presented seems to be a unique one; only 


» that the foundation stock m‘ght be first rate. Should the result not be 
hat the advocates of half-bred sires for half-bred mares expect, no harm 


would have been done and very little money have been expended upon the 


experiment.—G. DENHOLM ARMOUR 
THE EFFECT Ol HEAVY FLOODS 
To THe Eptror or Country LIF? 
SIR You may be interested in the enclosed photograph, which shows vcry 


forcibly the effect of recent heavy floods on the roots of a beech trce growing 
the banks of the River Wharfe, the river flowing immediately to the right 
the p:cture Indced »much soil has been washed away that at no spot 

l the tree actually rest upon the ground It is supported on its roots 
illowing day ht to be plainly scen beneath them It is still flourishing 
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{ PUPPY 
PHOTO 
GRAPH 
Tue Epiror 
Sir,—Those of 
your readers 
who are photo- 
graphers, as I 
expect many 
of them are, 
have no doubt 
discovered for 
the 
that 


mseclves 


photo- 


graphing ani- 


mals is net as 
easy as the 
published 
successtul 
results would 
lead one to 


suppose, and 
the most diffi 
eult) animals 
to mv way ol 


thinking, ar 


puppies 
Unlike kittens 
they do not 
adopt pictu- 
resque atti- 
tudes wit! 
every mvve- 
ment, and it 
s very difh- 


cult to induce 
uch 


i pleasar 


them 


lo pose 





ANCHORED ONLY BY ITS ROOTS. 


far budding is any critcrion, apparently none the worse for having to 
| istenance from the extremitics only of its many roots Epwin E, 
] Ba 

4 PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
fo THe Epiror o1 Country Lirt 

SIR It scems to me an opportune time to try an experiment in the education 
{ the children of our agricultural labourers. Instead of stopping theit 
hooling, would it not be better for them to continue it by evening classes, 
where they could learn the most important subjects and present themselves 
for a modified examination ? They could thus help the farmers and the 


country, get the foundation of a practical training in all branches of agri- 
culture (Nature teaching of the most important kind), learn the habits of 
horscs, sheep and cattle, watch the development of the crops and their 


diseases, keep an eye to the drains to prevent flooding and dcstruction of 
the taught the 
method of preventing the growth of weeds of all kinds; this can be done by 


crops. They should also be important and much neglected 


removal of weeds from the ditches, hedgerows and also head- 
too often left fallow 
flower 


i Systematic 


lands, which are for everything but weeds These aré 
pollute the land 
Give the boy an object lesson to work out as he follows the plough, harrow 
or drill Take the ask him to 
calculate, from measurement, many Stalks of corn 
the dandelion, then he 


sense, when he grows to manhood, to cultivate 


illowed to grow, leaf, ind seed. to adjoining 


one simple weed, common dandelion, 


how blades of grass o 


would grow on surely 


the 
as to produc ‘ 


space occupied by a larg 


would have his land ou 
useful, food giving crops instead of dangerous weeds. Th« 
farmer might arrange for the boys to leave work in time for a wash and a meal 
and To this they wou'd go with brains 


* Mens 


i two hours or so evening Icsson ! 
cleanscd with frcsh air and bodics strengthencd with gentle exercis 


sana in corpore sano.”"—Tromas Suepus 





could 


find a 





friend of 


space 


FOR 


mine 


in 
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A HAPPY POSE. 


well It is because 


these two youngsters proved 


it exception to the rules of puppydom that Lam sending them 


for your inspection HeRBERT M. LiInGrorp 


HOW THE WAR AFFECTS THE HOUSING 
QUESTION 


fo THE Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Since the outbreak of the war the Publi 


Works Loan Commissioners have been compelled 
tor tise the rate of interest on advanccs to publi 
uti ity societies erecting houses for the working 
classes from 3} per cent. to 43 per cent. Ona 
house let at 7s. a week (exclusive of rates and 
taxes), the Loan Board the 
additional half per cent. now payable on this sum 
an additional payment of {1 1s. 8d. a 
London the 

would be 


advances £217; 
means 
year, or 5d. a week. In rates and 
taxes on a house let at 7s about 3s., 
making the total week'y sum payable by th« 
- arise of 5d. a week on arent of 10s, 

exactly 4 1-6 In other 


imterest on the 


tenant ros 


Is a rise ot per cent, 


words, an increase in the rate of 


loan of half per cent. increases the working 
man’s rent by a little over 4 per cent | 
STANWELL BIRKETT 
USEFUL PETS 
[To tue Epiror or “* Country Lire." 
Sir,—As I frequently notice in your paper 
photographs of small animals, I have taken 
the liberty to send you a photograph of a 
taken with his goats, and should be glad if you 
Counrry Lire for it.—C. LraTtHers 


PLEASURE 


AND PROFIT. 








HAAN 


fies 


T . = WA, CONSTANTINOPLE 
SANCTUARY FROM THE NORTH AISLE. 


FROM A PAINTING ny ARTHUR }f HENDERSO FSA RUA 
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